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late M. de Min ABEAU: With 


a firiking Likenefi of that celebrated Patrist, 


Great and illuftrious Men attra& the Eyes, and excite the Admiration of Society, The 
Recapitulation of their Virtues creates a noble Emulaticn in the human Mind 3 
and their very Vices and Imperfections ferve as fo many Leffons for the Informa= 
tion of their Contemporaries, and the Inftrufion of their Succeffors, 4jter 
having fixed the Regard of France and the Attention of all Europe, for the laft 
two Years, the celebrated Character, who is the Object of the following Memoirs, 
becomes certainly a fplendid and interefting Subjeé for the Pen of the Biographer, 


| Cae Honoré Riquetti de 
Mirabeau was born at Paris, 
in the year 1749. The count, his 
father, a man of illuftrious birth and 
uncommon attainments, who had dif- 
tinguifhed himfelf in the republic of 
letters, by a celebrated work, entitled 
« L’Ami des Hommes,’ (The Friend 
of Mankind) after having occupied 
feveral high offices under government, 
retired to his family chateau, a ve- 
nerable and majeftic building, which 
he inherited from one of hjs anceftors, 
who enjoyed the confidence of Henry 
IV, and was in the carriage with that 
monarch, when he was sfefinated by 
Raviliac. In this remote and ro- 
mantic retreat, the count ftill culti- 
vated letters; but he was a fingular 
and inconfiftent nobleman, and was too 
eagerly. occupied about hjs own fame, 
to lay a proper foundation for that of 
his children! The countefs too, a 
haughty, intriguing, and difcontent- 
ed woman, did not pay the neceflary 
attention to the edycation of her off- 
fpring ; and her frequent and violent 
contentions with her lord, render- 
ed the old Gothic caftle but a melan- 
choly and difagreeable refidence. 

he fubject of thefe Memoirs, who 
was their eldeft fon, at an early age, 
difplayed talents not unworthy of his 
future reputation; but they were nci- 
ther cultivated, nor ripened, by the 





played, than on this occafion. 


* The fuperior abilities of M. de Mirabeau wert no where more eminently dif- 
He knew that his book could not be published in 


foftering hand of a father. Driven 
to extremities by the feverities of this 
pat for fome youthful indiferetions, 
efore he was twenty years of age he 
fled from the perfecutions of his fa- 
mily, and tock refuge in Holland, 
The. future character, the purfuits, 
and the ruling paflians of the human 
mind, often originate in trivial inci- 
dents, that maxe.a ftrong and indeli- 
ble impreflion in early life, Op- 
preffed and purfued by the vengeance 
of his awn father, Mirabeau became 
the avowed enemy to tyranny, and 
even wrote and printed a Jan again 
defpotifm, both focial and parental ; 
and, before he could be properly 
termed a man, he had actually, and 
unknown to himielf, become a pae 
triot. 

On his return to his native coune 
try, he was feized and immured in a 
flate prifon: but the walls of a dun- 
geon could not reprefs the fervid vi+ 
gour of his mind, nor damp the ac- 
tivity of his genius; for amid the 
gloom and melancholy, naturally at~ 
tendant on a clofe and rigorous con- 
finement, he compofed his eloquent 
declamation againit Lertres-de Cachet, 
This work, publithed fgon after he 
had procured his liberty, and circu. 
lated in France, and indeed, through- 
out Evrope, by the induftry of the 
cfiicers of the polig¢e *, whote intere 
an 


ranee, without the connivance of the police ; and, to procure this, he dedicated his 
work to M, le Noir, who prefided over that re/pec?able body. ‘This man, one of the 


moft bafe and cruel minions of defpotifm, 


flefied, as the count wel! knew, an crree 
? ? 


gious and infatiable vanity, which operated fo forcilly on the prefent vccafon, that ue 
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and whofe duty it was to have fup- 
prefied it, excited a fermentation a~- 
mong the people, that fhook the very 
Suuntedions of abfolute monarchy, and, 
at length, deprived the kings and 
minifters of France of this odious 
ergine of oppreffion ! 

M. de Mirabeau had new acquired 
confiderable reputation as an author ; 
and as he was utterly deftitute of any 
certain revenue for fupportmg the 
dignity of his rank, or even procur- 
ing the necefiaries of life, he had of- 
ten recourfe to the prefs ; fometimes 
to adminifter to his pleafures, and 
fometimes to his wants. He bore up, 
however, againft his misfortunes, with 
a manly dignity, and has often been 
heard teexclaim, with a gallantry and 
2 franknefs peculiar to himfelf, ¢ that 
he thought x more honeft, and even 
more glorious, to be indebted for his 
fupport to his pen, than, like his an- 
ceftors, to procure i by means ef his 
fivord !” 

‘The death of his father at length 
relieved him from his calamities ; 
but, on this otcafion, he did not ac- 
quire any property, but what he was 
firitly entitled to by law: for fuch 
was the rancour of the deceafed count, 
shat he was continually devifing means, 
even on his deathbed, for difinhe- 
riting that fon of his property, whom 
he had formerly deprived of his [i- 
berty, and again whom he had pro- 
cured more than thirty /ettres-de cachet, 
in the courfe of his hfe! Immediately 
after this event, the young couns de 
Mirabeau determined to travel; and 
he accordingly vifited Germ ny, 
Switzerland, Flanders, and England. 
In this country, he ftudied the con- 
ftitution and laws, with a keen and 
penetrating eye ; and although he dif- 
covered the blemifhes that, according 
to fome, {till disfigure and difgrace our 
government, he yet had the candour 
to acknowledge, ‘ that it was, at that 
time, better calculated than any other 


in Europe, for the happinefs and 
profperity of the people !’ 

The unruly paffions of his youth, 
however, held out but a faint profpect 
of his future greatnefs ; for the ardour 
of his temperament was fuch, that he 
indulged, both im France and foreign 
countries, in feenes of diflipation, that 
feemed to obliterate the native dignity 
of his mind, and efface the purity of his 
moral charaéter- His attachment to 
the fair fex was wmbeunded; and he 
often had recourfe to means for 
achieving the completion of his wifhes, 
and gratifymg the diffolutenefs of his 
inclinations, which his judgment could 
not approve, and his-heart, naturally 
fufceptible of the moft delicate impref- 
fions, could not but difclaim. The 
melancholy end of madame Vernon, 
a young lady, whom he ravifhed from 
the eye of jealoufy, and the arms of 
power ;. whom he adored in the deli- 
rium of enjoyment, and difmiffed im 
the capricioufnefs of youthful folly ; 
and who, difdaining to iurvive his 
affection, meditated and accomplifhed 
her own deftruétion; is an event 
which, while it gratified the malice 
of his enemies, made a lafting im- 
preflion on his own mind, and occa- 
fioned, for many years, the moft bit- 
ter contrition and remorfe ! 

But the period of reformation was 
not far diflant: true genius is feldom 
incorrigible. M. de Mirabeaw felt 
that he had but too long facrificed to 
the paffions ; and fomething feemed to. 
whilper to his mind, that a nobler 
purfuit, and a more elevated deftiny 
awaited him. 

His firft with was to be employed 
in fome honourable fituation under 
government. He, accordingly, foli~ 
cited the miniftry for an appointment ; 
and M. de Calonne, who had raifed 
himfelf from being the intendant of 
Metz to the poft of comptroller ge- 
neral of the finances, perceived his 
abilities, and thought that they might 


miftook the fatirical compliments of the author for fo many marks of efteem, and 


‘thought that the circulation of his book tended greatly to the propagation of his own 


reputation. So blinded was he with the incenfe of flattery, that he did not perceives 
until too late, that this was one of the moit dangerous Ligels on the government of 


France, that had ever been printed, 
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te -falfervient to his own defigns. 
Frederick the Great, laden alike with 
honours and with years, was, at that 
time, verging toward the grave; and 
it was the interelt of France to be mi- 
nutely acquainted with the progrefs 
of an incurable diforder, with which 
he was afflicted; to difcover the ge- 
nius, the capacity, and the inclina- 
tions of the prince reyal, and the fen- 
timents of thofe minilters and generals 
who furrounded him. Although an 
ambaflador from Verfailles refided at 
the court of Berlin, yet it was thought 
neceflary to find fome perfon of rank 
and abilities, who, without being in- 
vefted with any public character, 
might vifit the capital of Pruffia, ina 
fituation lefs liable to fufpicion. 
Mirabeau was folicited for this pur- 
pefe ; and, notwithitanding he did not 
receive his ftipulated appointments 
with regularity, and that he was often 
left deititute of any refources but 
thofe fuggefted by his own abilities, 
yet he ed the objec of his milion 
with uncommon fuccefs, and difclofed 
the fituation, the views, and the cha- 
racters of the court of Berlin, in a 
work * that has attraéted the notice 


of all Europe. His memorial to the 


prince of Pruffia, on his fucceeding to 
the throne, is alfo another production, 
no lefs celebrated for its mafterly com- 

fition, than the noble principles it 
inculcates, and the falutary advice it 
inftills into the heart of a youug fo- 
vereign. 

At this period of his life, his am- 
bition afpired no higher than to fill 
fome inferior diplomatic office ; nay, 
fo bounded were his hopes and his 
withes, that he earneftly folicited to 
be appointed conful, either to the city 
of Dantzic or Hamburgh, But hap- 
pily for the interetts of France, M. 
deCalonne either did not juitly appre- 
ciate his abilities, or poflefied fach an 
envious and ungrateful difpofition that 
he did not dare to reward them. At 
that period, the minifter of the finances 
did not dream that a day of retribu- 
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tion would come, when he himfelf 
might be forced to folicit that pre- 
ion which he then refufed. 

Difgutted, difappointed, and vow- 
ing eternal enmity againft the mi- 
niltry, Mirabeau arrived in Paris; 
where a great and important event {oon 
offered a new career to his abilities, 
and opened a field to his genius, that 
flattered his wounded pride, confoled 
him for his unmerited misfortunes, 
and feemed peculiarly adapted at once 
to footh and to inflame the ambition 
of a man, formed by nature for fome 
great enterprize. 

Propelled, on this memorable oc- 
cafion, by the impulfe of patriotifm, 
and burning with a defire to diftin- 
guith himfelf and refcue his country 
from oppreffion, the count de Mira- 
beau potted te that part of the king- 
dom where he had received his birth, 
and pronounced a {peech before the 
ftates of Provence, by which, while 
he obtained the palm of eloquence, he 
infpired the afflembly with an attach- 
ment to liberty, and a regard to their 
own and the rights of their fellow ci- 
tizens, that attraéted the gratitude 
and the applaufe of all that heard him. 
This memorable oration fecured him a 
feat in the national affembly, where, 
having thrown off the trammels of the 
paflions, that had before fettered the 
exertions of his mind, he, at the age 
of thirty-nine, diftinguifhed himfelf as 
the moft able advocate that had ever 
appeared, in modern times, on the 
fide of the people. 

Poffeffed of a bold and 2 command. 
ing eloquence, derived from nature, 
but matured by experience, he foon 
became the idol of France, and the 
organ of the ftates-general. Nor were 
his talents more confpicuous than his 
courage ; for at a time that Verfailles 
was furrounded by troops, and the’ 
word of command feemed alone wante' 
ing to let loofe the indifcriminate fu- 
ry ofa mercenary foldiery, Mirabeau, 
with a bald and undaunted voice, in- 
formed the officer who defired the 
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members of the third eftate to retire 
in the king’s name, ‘ that they were 
fent there by the people, and would 
never depart till they were forced by 
the point of the bayonet,’ Inall the 
fucceeding operations of the aflembly, 
M. de Mirabeau acted a part equally 
great and confpicuous. Although 
courted and beloved by the nation, 
he was not, however, the flave of po- 
pular opinion. Great and original 
in his mind, he acted from the im- 
pulfe and conviction of the moment, 
and fometimes dared to incur the 
odium of a people who adored him! 
At one time, when hé was furrounded 
by a mob, who threatened him with 
their vengeance, he turned round to a 
friend, and exclaimed with his ufual 
ferenity, ‘I know that there is but a 
ftep trom the Capitol to the Tarpeian 
rock.’ 

Wichin the la% two years, his do- 
meihic affairs feemed to aiiume a more 
favourable appearauce than formerly ; 
and this may be partly attributed to 
a rigid economy, of the value of which 
he became at length fenfible, and 
partly to the unexampled fale of « The 
Courier of Provence,’ of which he 
was the editor; for, while diicuffing 
the rights of the people, regulating 
the laws of a new empire, and limit- 
ing and curtailing the ufurped prero- 
gatives of a deipotic monarch, this 
jinguiar man dill cultivated letters, 
ana did not ¢ifdain to acquire a for- 
tune by fuch honouravle labours. He 
was thus enabled, about fix months 
before ais death, to purchafe the mo- 
naftery of Argenteuil, celebrated as 
the retreat of Heloife after the cataf- 
trophe of the unfortunate Abelard, 
‘until fle was expelied from that afy- 
lum by the brutai violence of the ab- 
bot of Si Denis. When the library 
of M. de Button, the tamous natu- 
ralift, was ioid for the benefit of his 
family, he became the purchafer of 
that alfo; and he feems to have re- 
dolved, atier having achieved and fe- 
cured tle libertics of iis country, that 
the remainder of his life thould be 
dedicited to the pleafures of friend- 
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fhip, the quiet of contemplation, and 
the calm but delicious enjoyments 
refulting from the purfuits of litera- 
ture and fcience. 

But while thus planning fchemes 
for futurity, he was unhappily cut off 
from fociety, before he could tatte 
the fruits of a revolution, fo glorious 
to France and fo honourable to him- 
felf. While fitting in his ftudy, he 
was fuddenly feized with a malady, 
which evinced, from the beginning, 
fymptoms of the moft fatal tendency. 
Immediately, on the report of his ill- 
nefs, all Paris flocked to his gates, to 
learn news of his health. His dif- 
temper, which was a rheumatic gout, 
brought on by exceffive mental and 
bodily labour in the fervice of the 
public, increafed every day ; and fo 
anxious were the multitude for the 
prefervation of his life, that not con- 
tent with the accounts publifhed every 
three hours, they inceflantly furround- 
ed his houfe, and teftified their an- 
guith, or their joy, as the fymptoms 
became more or lefs favourable. De- 
putations from all the clubs in Paris 
waited upon him daily ;-the debates 
in the national afflembly became lan- 
guid and fpiritlefs from his abfence ; 
and fo alarmed were the inhabitants 
of the capital at the dread of the ap- 
proaching cataftrophe, that the fate of 
the new conftitution feemed aétually 
involved in his exiitence. Mirabeau, 
who preferved his fenfes to the laft, 
was not infenfible to thefe repeated 
marks of efteem; but grateful for the 
ftrong and general intereft which his 
fate infpired, and finding the pains of 
death ioftened, as it were, by the 
attachment of the people, he repeat- 
edly exclaimed, « O how happy fhould 
I have been to have died in their fer- 
vice !? Even on his deathbed, he 
aéted the hero; for the phyfician who 
attended him, and for whom he had 
a particular regard, having exprefied 
a with to cail in other aftiftance, his 
patient continually refifted his impor- 
tunities, faying ‘If I recover, my 
friend, you fhall have all the glory of 
my cure)? 
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- Perceiving his ftrength to fail him, this fituation he made feveral obferva- 
he called M. Petit, a gentleman ce- tions on the effeéts of the laudanum 
lebrated for his medical fkill, to his that had been adminiftered to. him ; 
bedfide, and defired to know if there remarked how much more eafy death 
were any hopes of his recovery? On was, than he had expected; and im- 
being anfwered in the negative, he, mediately before that laft pang which 
from that moment, afflumed a more was about to deprive him of his mor- 
bold and determined countenance, tal exiftence, he prefied the paper 
and met his fate with a calmnefs and with his dying hand, and, in legible 
intrepidity, no where to be paralleled characters, formed the word ¢ Dor- 
but in the dying moments of his il- mir *.’ 
luftrious countryman, the ‘chevalier © Thus expired, in the forty-fecond 
Bayard. The national aflembly, and year of his age, the celebrated Ga- 
the roftrum, were never out of his briel Honoré Riquetti de Mirabeau ; 
mind ; for while death was approach- the firft man of noble birth, either in 
ing with hafty ftrides, he called his ancient or modern times, who ever 
friend, the abbé Talleyrand, tohis bed- {poke againft the tyranny of the nobi- 
fide, and prefented him with a paper lity. On this, whiclrwas his darling 
to be delivered to the national affem- fubjeét, he difplayed all the mafculine 
bly. ‘This is my laft legacy,’ fays eloquence of a Marius; but it became 
he, ‘ for it contains my opinion on the infinitely more forcible and perfuafive, 
law of teftamentary devifes, which when it was recollected that this Ma- 
they are now employed in difcufling: rius was himfelf a patrician! Such, 
I confide it to your friendhip, andde- indeed, was his conicioufnefs that a 
fire you will read it from the tribune. diftinction of ranks naturally tended 
Remember too, that it is my dying to arbitrary power, and fo deeply was 
fentiment, that nothing is fo likely he interefted in the general happinefs 
to perpetuate an odious and danger- of mankind, that he wrote his cele- 
ous ariltocracy, as the law in favour brated effay againft the inftitution of 
of primogeniture, which, by beftowing the American order of Cincinnatus, 
all on one fon, introduces a danger-. on purpofe to point out with what jea- 
ous inequality in regard to pro- loufy a free people ought to decry 

perty !’ every innovation that may lead to 

M. de Mirabeau, foon after, re- unnatural and artificial diftinctions in 
quefted the key of his bureau ; anda fociety. 

meflenger having gone to his fecre- The talents of this great and extra- 

tary’s apartment for that purpofe, ordinary man, were no lefs fingular 

found him weltering in his blood, in than his fentiments. By ftruggling 
confequence of feveral ftabs, which he againft misfortunes, he had acquired 
had given himfelf with a penknife. courage and experience; the neceflity 

This circumftaace, which excited of defending his character, and vin- 
the furprife of every one, until itwas dicating his ations, had taught him 
difcovered that he was the natural the art of public fpeaking, and made 
fon of M. de Mirabeau, and had him an orator; while exile and com- 
committed this rafh action from ex- pulfory folitude had given him a ha- 
cefs of grief, was carefully concealed bit for ftudy, a turn for inquiry, 
from the expiring patient, who con- anda knowledge of books equally ex- 
tinued to the lait, to talk of public tenfive with that of men. Ardent 
affairs, and, when no longer able to and impetuous in his difpofitiou, fer- 
converfe, made figns to the attendants vently attached to the interefts of his 
for pen and ink, and actually ex- country, and the avowed and detcr- 
prefied his fentiments in writing on mined enemy of oppreflion, whatever 
the very threfhold of eternity. In ‘thape or colour it might aflume, he 


* © am about to fleep,” eile 
meditate 
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meditated to diftinguith himfelf by an 
undertaking equally great and fingu- 
lar, and jucceeded {o far as to obtain 
& reputation, that wall not be fabject 
to the ufual caprice of fortune. 

Voltaire had produced a change in 
the empire of opinion, and Roufleau 
had regulated the conduct of domef- 
tic life anew; bet Mirabeau medi- 
tated to attain a more certain aul a 
more glorious reputation, by a revo- 
lution in politics, that was to unite 
the celebrity of his own name, with 
the freedom and the happinefs of his 
mative country. Convinced that every 
thing in the government of France 
ftood in »ced of reform; poffefled of 
the talen. to detect abuies, the cou- 
rage to proclaim, and, above all, the 
genius to remedy them; he beheld 
France on the crifis of her fate, and 
faw, that as the power of the monarch 
had become enfeebled by the prevail- 
ing philofophy of the times, nothing 
but a bold and determined man was 
wanting to ftrike off the -fetters from 
the nation. 

There were few queftions of im- 
portance in which he either did not 
determine, or at leaft facilitate the 
decifion. His mind, enlightened by 
fadden gleams of intelligence, darted 
new and unexpected light, in the midit 
of thoje agitations and convulfions 
with which a popular aflembly is often 
émbarrafled and confounded; and 
while he flafhed convittion on the 
friends of the conftitution, and terror 
On its enemies, his ideas had the pe- 
culiar gy 2 of being developed 
by a voice fo ftrong, fo clear, and fo 
fonorous, that it pervaded every part 
ofthe affembly. Often, indeed, when 
he had no time for premeditation, and 
when no ruling paflion gave energy 
to his eloquence, his ideas and his 
expreffions flowed flowly; but this 
preceeded folely from his endeavours 
to colle& his thoughts on the fubject ; 
which, when he had once achieved, 
his eyes feemed to flath with the fury 
of genius, and his words to be im- 
pelled by the ardour of infpiration ! 

Although an enemy to ablolute 
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penne M. de Mirabeau is thought to 
ve poflefled an attachment to kingly 
government: he either imagined that 
his countrymen were too fickle, luxu- 
rious, and inconitant, to require the 
hardy virtues of a republic, or that 
a large fociety is beit governed 
by the authority of a Limited monarch. 
While he wos, therefore, fedulous te 
prevent tue power of the fovereign 
from opprefling the people, he yet 
thought it neceflary to entruft the firit 
magiftrate with as much energy, as 
would enable him to a& for the prof- 
perity of the fociety, and the good of 
the people. With the Jacobins, whe 
had uniformly supported him, he quar- 
relled, becaufe he thought them lefs 
zealous for the welfare of their coun- 
try than the gratification of their own 
perional refentments; and with his 
friends, Meflieurs de Barnave and La- 
meth, he had an open rupture, be- 
caufe he imagined that there was more 
of faétion than of liberty in their de- 
clamations. . 
His funeral was conduted with 2 
fplendour, fuch as had never been 
een from the days of Pharamond and 
the very foundation of the monarchy. 
His afhes reft, at prefent, in the fame 
tomb with the immortal Defcartes ; 
and they will be foon placed in the 
new church of St. Genevieve, with 
thofe of the other great men to whom 
France has decreed public honours ; 
fo that, while a free people offer up 
their homage to the Divinity, they 
will, at the fame time, contemplate 
the monuments of their philofophers,. 
their legiflators, and their heroes! 


The following is a correct lift. of 
the Works of M. de Mirabeau. 

1. Effay on Defpotifm, 8vo. 

2. Thoughts on Lettres-de-Cachet, 
2 vol. vo. 

3. Confiderations on the Order of: 
Cincinnatus. 

4- Doubts concerning the Liberty 
of the Scheld, 8vo. 

5. Letter to the Emperor Jofeph 
II, on his Regulations concerning 
Emigration, Sy0, 


6. An 
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- 6. An Effay on the Caifé d’Efcompte, 


Svo. 


of St. Charles, 8vo. 


8. A Pamphlet on the Water-works 


of Paris, 8vo. 


g. Letter to Frederick William II, 


King of Pruffia, on the Day of his Ele- 

vation to the ‘Throne, 8vo. pamphlet. 
10. Impeachment of the Stock- 

Jobbers of Paris, 8vo. pamphlet. 


11. Secret Hiftory of the Court of 


Berlin, 2 vol. 8vo. 
22. Letter on the Adminiftration 
of M. Necker, 8vo. pamphlet. 


7. Difquifition on the Bank of 
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33. Correfpondence with M. Ce- 
rutti, 8vo. pamphlet. 

14. A Letter to the Dutch on the 
Stadtholderthip, 8vo. 

15. Obfervations on the Bicc/fre, 
8vo. pamphlet. 

16. Counfels to a young Prince on 
his Education, 8vo. pamphlet. 

#7. The Pruffian Monarchy under 
Frederick the Great, 4 vol. 4to. and 
8 vol. 8vo. - 

18. Letters to his Conftituents in 
the Courier de Provence, 5 vol. 8vo. 
Of thefe, the firft twenty only are 
written by M. de Mirabeau. 


On Parentat Coercion in the Choice of a Hussanp. 


To the Epiror of the UNIVERSAL MaGazine. 


Sir, 

I Have read with painful fatisfaction 
A the judicious obiervations, (figned 
C. W.) in your Magazine for July 
laft, on the fordid fource of that pa- 
rental tyranny, which facrifices the 
peace and real intere{ts of the young 
and helplefs part of our fex, at the 
fhrines of family pride and pecuniary 
convenience. 

In the fentiments contained in that 
eflay I feel, unhappily, a peculiar in- 
tereft. Curfed with the envied mifery 
of imputed beauty, and arrayed in 
the fplendid mockery of exterior ac- 
complithments ;-the reputed darling 
of vain and unfeeling parents, by 
whom, from my: childhood, I have 
been fingled out as the victim, whofe 
perfon, whofe feelings, whofe free- 
dom of election (the deareft preroga- 
tive of a rational being!) whofe fenfe 
of delicacy, of rectitude, of virtue— 
in hort, whofe every thing that is dear 
and facred, might one day be the 
price of the aggrandizement of their 
family, I am even now decorated and 
bound for the detefted facrifice ; and 
no choice is left me, but of fubmitting 
with fullen reluctance to a fate more 
dreadful than perfecution, wounds, 
and death, or of expofing myfelf, by 
my refufal, to the certain alternative, 
ef being banithed, for ever, from the 


pale of relative — and regard 
and, unuted and uninitructed as I am 
to encounter the hardfhips and diffi- 
culties of life, to feek that fupport 
through the rude and unfheltered de- 
ferts of an unfeeling world, which, in 
the fecurity and affluence of parental 
indulgence, I have hitherto enjoyed. 
In dhort, fir, I am the fecond daugh- 
of a gentleman of tolerable fortune ; 
but whofe family is fo large as to 
enable him only to make a fmall, 
though competent, provifion for his 
children. As it pleafed heaven that 
1 thould be unhappily diftinguithed, 
even in my infant years, by fuch 
graces both of face and fymmetry as 
were peculiarly gratifying to the va- 
nity of my- parents, every care was 
taken to fofler and improve thefe ad- 
vantages, and to heighten their luftre 
by all the attractions of drefs, refine- 
ment, and accomplifhments ; efpeci- 
ally, as I was found particularly ape 
at every attainment of that nature ; 
fo that, while the reft of the family 
were carefully inftruéted in’ every 
branch of domeftic duty, which could 
fit them to move in the private fphere, 
to which their expectations were di- 
rected, I was carefully fecluded from 
every occupation of the kind, left the 
delicate fofinefs of my hand — 
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be injured, or my fmooth wrift fhould couplets on the choice of a riband ; 
Jofe its polifhed turn. and baronets, who were indebted to 
All thefe marks of diftin&tion, thei taylors for the whole gentility 
though at firft fufficiently flattering to of their appearance. 
my childifh vanity, have long been _ At firft, it is true, the buzzing of 
the unfailing fource of my moft cruel thefe fluttering infects pleafed my ear; 
vexations : for as it was not natural but when, in feveral of them, whom 
to expect that my fifters fhould re- I could only think of as idle play- 
gard without envy the difference fo things, I met with prefuming lovers, 
unjuftly made, or purfue their do- I could not but look with difdain on 
meitic occupations with content, while the idea of forming any ferious en- 
I was {porting among the keys of a gagement with beings, who, having 
harpfichord, attending to the in- no purfuit but pleafure, had fought it 
ftructions of a dancing-mafter, or con- in the paths of folly, indolence, and 
faulting my looking-glafs upon the diffipation; and I began fecretly to 
important choice of the riband, beft repine at the ambitious views of my 
accommodated to my features and parents, and the futile education that 
complexion, I was of courfe eternally had rendered me unfit to be the par- 
expofed to all the taunts of jealoufy, tner of a refpectable trader, and to 
and the private malice of a refent- attain thofe folid enjoyments of do- 
ment, at which (how little foever my meftic life, from which the frivolous 
relative feelings might have entitled children of fafhion are for ever 
me to fuch a fentiment) my cool re- eftranged. 
fie&tions would fcarcely juftify refent- * Why,’ would I figh to myfelf, 
ment or offence. ‘Thus, with a heart ‘ fhould I be fecluded from a ftate blend- 
alive to all the focial affections of na- ing the different advantages of induitry, 
ture, was I doomed to confume my and liberality in virtuous compact ; by 
imbittered days with three unfocial which my younger brothers are rifing 
fifters, who could return my fondnefs to opulence and efteem, and to which 
only with a fettled malignity, that my fifters may alfo hope to be afio- 
Jurked in the fecret receffes of the ciated ?’ 
averted heart, or with the taunts of = Thete fentiments,. I know, will ap- 
indignant reproach, which female pe- pear to many fingular and eccentric, 
tulance would not always permit them I with, however, they were more 
to conceal. common among our fex, and more 
I had jut begun to acquire philo- attended to by parents; they would 
fophy futticient to confole myfelf un- fave many an unhappy female from 
der this afiliftion, with the confciouf- the cruel neceffity of bartering her 
nefs of my fuperior charms, and the unwilling charms for the fake of an 
profpect of thofe pleafures which the eftablifhment, and exchanging happi- 
fociety and admiration of the other nefs for the idle appendages of luxury 
fex, I thought, could not fail to af- and fhow: and I am thoroughly con. 
ford, when I. found a ftill greater vinced, that the happiett ftate of lite 
fource of unhappinefs opened through is that, in which thofe innocent en- 
that channel, from which I had formed joyments of life may be attained by 
fuch fanguiue expectations. My pa- frugal induftry, which are neither in 
rents having taken care to difplay me the contemplation nor the reach of 
at proper times and intervals, at the heedlefs indolence, 
various places of public amufement, | Unhappily, however, my father 
my tea-table became prefently throng- did not enter into my ideas; and the 
ed with fops of all defcriptions ; wits, indifcriminate difmiilion of my lovers, 
whofe exalted talents enabled them to produced a remonftance from him, in 
be the punfters of a fafhionable circle; {uch terms, as convinced me, that, 
titled poets, who could pen tender whatever might be the confequence to 
1 "omy 
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happinefs, he confidered my beauty 
to be an article he had a right to dif- 
pole of, to whatever bidder fhould 
offer the largeit encreafe of opulence 
and family importance. 

This remonitance produced a con- 
du on my part, for which, I own, 
I have but too much reafon for felf 
reproach. Anxious, if poflible, to 
gratify the wifhes of my parents, I 
heedlefsly {ported with the happinefs 
of my fucceeding lovers, in hopes of 
fubduing my difgu‘t at their addreffes ; 
and in two or three cafes, I have even 
proceeded fo far as to encourage their 
hopes, with a determined purpofe of 
facriicing my- future happinefs to 
filial duty. But, alas! when things 

ave proceeded to extremities, my 
heart has conftantly failed me, and 
unequal to the heroifm of fuch a re- 
folution, I had been tacitly betrayed. 

‘This condudt, as you may naturally 
fuppofe, brought upon me the fevere 
diipleafure of my parents, and a youug 
gentleman of rank and fortune, the 
honourable Mr. W T: » hav- 
ing lately made very liberal offers, 
my father determined to bring matters 
to an iffue at once, by informing me 
that I muft either refolve to accept 
the overture, or for the future confider 
him as exonerated from all care of 
iy maintenance; that he had hitherto 
put up with one excufe or another, 
and given me the opportunity of elec- 
tion, from a number of lovers fuffici- 
ent to gratify the moft inordinate va- 
nity ; but that, as my education had 

een peculiarly expenfive, he had 
done for me all I had any right to 
expect ; and, having fo large a fa- 
mily, he thought it not juit to injure 








my fiers for the purpofe of indulging 
my capricious humours ; that I mutt 
refolve therefore immediately to marry 
the honourable Mr. T » or ieri- 
oufly turn my thoughts to fome {pecies 
of indutiry, by which I might hence- 
forth provide for my own tubfiftence. 

Thus, fir; by the vanity and am- 
bition of my parents, am I reduced 
to the moft painfvl dilemma to which 
a feeling and delicate mind could pof- 
fibly be expofed. Educated in a 
manner that incapacitates me from 
procuring my own maintenance, I am 
denied the common privilege of my 
lefs haplefs fifters ; that of living be- 
neath the protection of my father’s 
roof; and am compelled either to feek 
abroad for that fuitenance I have 
never been inftructed to earn, or to 
unite myfelf to one from whom my 
heart recoils, and relinquifh for ever 
the only languid hope that flatters 
with imperfect vifions of diftant hap- 
pinefs my benighted imagination. 

But it muit not be, 1 tremble at 
the very thought: and fo, in my 
humble opinion, ought the ungene- 
rous being who calls himielf my lover. 
A man of proper fpirit, or even of 
common delicacy, would furely ceate 
to prefs his {uit to a periecuted woman, 
who has already informed him that 
her affeStions can never be his. 

Alas! what can a helplefs female 
expect from the man who accepts, 
from the tyranny of parental violence, 
that hand which ought to be bettowed 
by the inclinations of the conientin€ 
heart alone? Such, fir, is my cafe, 
fuch the haplefs fisuation of the per- 
fecuted Deuia. 





Curious Experiment of engrafting the Spur of a Cock on his Come. 


se E poflibility of engrafting 
members of the animal form on 
parts, where they did not originally 
grow, has often been afferted by na- 
tural philofophers, and fome known 
experiments, particularly on the teeth 
(which are often tran{planted from 
One mouth to another) have tended 


fo far to fupport the pradicability of 
this curious art, as might fufficiently 
encourage future attempts, to illuftrate 
the extent to which it mignt be car- 
ried. 

The following eurious circumfance, 
which, { believe, has never yet made 
its appearance in print, defer es to be 
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difleminated, and may tend to en- 
courage the. experimental enquiries 
of the curious. 

Some years ago, Mr. Cline, the 
celebrated operator, and anatomical 
leCturer at St. Thomas’ hofpital (con- 
ceiving that if a part of the animal 
body contd be tranfpofed, before its 
vital powers were extinct, fo any 
ether part, recently prepared for its 
reception, it might probably cement, 
and continue to imbibe vital nutriment 
futticient for its growth) cut off the 
bud of the fpur from a young cock, 
and, having previoufly made an in- 
cifion, with his lancet inferted ‘it in 
the comb. The expectation was fully 
anfwered; the fpur, in a fhort time, 
began to grow in its new fituation, 
and in due time attained the fame 
proportion, which would have be- 
longed to it upon the legs, and pre- 
fented the carious fpectacle of a cock, 
with a horn abfolutely growing on the 
fore-part of his head. 

It is however to be obferved, that 
the tranflated fpur, though it attained 
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the proportion, never aflumed the 
confiftency, belonging to it in its na- 
tural fituation, but always continued 
of rather a foft texture. ‘This per- 
haps, in fome degree arofe from the 
different kinds and degrees of nutri- 
ment, conveyed to the fuperior and 
anterior parts of the animral; and 
partly, m all probability, from its not 
being expofed to thofe habits and ac- 
cidents, to which the legs of birds 
may in fome degree be indebted for 
their hardnefs and comparative infenfi- 
bility. 

The writer of this article has in- 
fpected the head of the cock, which 
was feparated from the trunk when it 
was killed, at about two years old, 
and which is preferved in fpirits in the 
Meufeum, at St. Thomas’; and the 
only apparent difference between the 
{fpur, and one growing in its natural 
fituation, is that it is a little more in- 
curvated (owing perhaps to its fofier 
texture) hanging forward toward the 
beak. 


The History of KNowLepGe, LEARNING, and TasTE, 
in Great Britain, during the Reign of Quen ELIZABETH 


Part the Second. 


Natorat Hiftory, though not 
totally overlooked by our navigators, 
was not cultivated with the afliduity 
to which it was entitled. That dif- 
cerning fpirit, which is awake. to 
every the minuteft production in the 
vegetable and animal kingdoms, was 
but in its infancy. The precious me- 
tals, indeed, were fought after with 
eagernefs ; but this was the refult of 
avarice, not of philofophy. Botany, 
in particular, the love of which is 
now fo widely diffufed, was, compa- 
ratively, in @ very imperfect itate. 
However, there was a beginning with 
regard to it, which promifed fome- 
thing of a brighter day. Indeed, it 
is from queen Elizabeth’s reign that 
we muft date the true era of botani- 
cal fcience in England. This era 
commenced in Dr. William ‘Turner, 
a proteftant phyfician and divine, who 
was railed to the deanry of Wells by 


Concluded from page 251. 


king Edward the fixth, fled abroad 
in queen Mary’s perfecution, and was 
reftored to his former dignity by Eli- 
zabeth. He was undoubtedly the 
earlieft writer among us that difco- 
vered learning and judgment in the 
knowledge of plants. Nor were his 
enquiries confined only to plants, but 
extended to other branches of natural 
hiftory ; for he wrote on birds, fithes, 
and mineral waters. But it is as a 
botanift that he was chiefly diftin- 
guifhed. His banifhment on account 
of religion was favourable to his me- 
dical and botanical ftudies: for at 
Bologna he had the opportunity of 
attending the IeCtures of Lucas Ghinus, 
who was the firft perfon that ereéted a 
feparate profefforial chair for the {ci- 
ence of botany. 

The work which has fecured Dr. 
Turner’s reputation to pofterity, and 
entitles him to the charatter of aa 

original 
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original writer, is his Hiftory of Plants, 
which has gone through feveral edi- 
tions. What he fays concerning the 
virtues of plants he has drawn from 
the ancients ; but, in numberlefs in- 
ftances, he has given his opinion of 
their qualities in oppofition to thofe 
fages. He no where takes any doubt- 
ful plants upon truft, but appears to 
have examined them with all the pre- 
cifion that was then capable of being 
exercifed. His acquaintance with 
Englith plants, to many of which he 
firft gave names, was much beyond 
what could at that time have eafily 
been imagined. In forming a judg- 
ment of his merit as a botanilt, a 
proper regard mutt be had to the age 
in which he lived, and to the little 
affiftance which he could derive from 
his contemporaries. All things con- 
fidered, he will appear to have ex- 
erted uncommon diligence and great 
erudition. From the filence of fuc- 
ceeding herbalifts concerning Dr. 
‘Turner’s writings, it may be re- 
marked that he did not meet with the 
honour which was due to him; but 
Ray, at the diftance of nearly a cen- 
tury, was fenfible of his worth. 

Contemporary with Turner was 
Dr. William Bulleyn. That part of 
his works which has the neareft con- 
ne€tjon with the fubje&t before us, is 
his ‘ Bulwark of Defence; or a 
Book of Simples, being an Herbal in 
the form of a Dialogue,’ Bulleyn’s 
fpecific knowledge of botany feems, 
however, to have been but’ flender. 
His chief praife ariles from his zeal 
for the promotion of the ufeful arts of 
_- the general culture of the 
and, and the commercial interetts of 
the kingdom. For the information 
he has left on thefe affairs he is en- 
titled to the gratitude of pofterity. It 
may be obferved, by the way, that 
horticulture was not in fo low a ftate 
as hath ufually heen reprefented, 

Dr. Thomas Penny, whofe name 
has almoft funk into total obfcurity, 
deferves to be mentioned, as a man of 
great attainments in the natural hif- 


tory, and {pecially in the botany, of 


his time. Knowledge of this kind 
was eagerly fought for by him in fo- 
reign parts; and he collected many 
plants in Switzerland, and from the 
confines of France. Nor were his 
acquirements in natural hiftory con- 
fined merely to plants ; for he was one 
of the firft Englifhmen who had ftudied 
infects. It appears, from his letters 
to Camerarius, that his acquaintance 
with entomology was extenlive, al- 
lowance being made for the period in 
which he flourifhed. 

Henry Lyte, a gentleman of fa- 
mily and fortune, was the next after 
Turner, who publifhed an Englith 
Herbal ; and though he does not rank 
among original writers in botany, his 
work ieems to have been weli received. 
It was profeffedly a tranflation from 
the French verfion of the Dutch her- 
bal of Dodoens. In its arrangement, 
though in that refpeét it was far from 
being perfect, it had a great advan- 
tage over Turner’s book. From Lyte 
himielf, however, little or no accef- 
fion was derived to Englifh botany ; 
for he has not the credit of being the 
firft difcoverer of a fingle fpecies of 
rare growth. His only merit was 
that of tranfplanting foreign itores 
into his own country. 

Matthias de Lobel, a foreigner 
who fettled in England, contributed 
largely to the emolument of Englith 
botany. ‘The earlieft of his publica- 
tions was the ¢ Stirpium Adverfaria,’ 
in the execution of which work he is 
thought to have exhibited the firit 
fketch, rude as it is, of a natural me- 
thed of arrangement. This, how- 
ever, extends no farther than to 
throwing the plants into large tribes, 
families, or orders, according to their 
external appearance, or habit of the 
whole plant or flower; without efta- 
blifhing any definitions or characters. 
The author was denfible of the want 
of a better arrangement than the mere 
alphabetical order, or that which is 
formed from the fuppofed qualities, 
and ufes in medicine. Lobel’s ttrong 
attachment to the ftudy interetied him 
powerfully in the iuveftigation of new 
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plants, and enabled him to make 
large acceffions to knowledge ; for, 
in confequence of his travels over va- 
rious parts of England, he difcovered 
many vegetables before unnoticed, 
and added a number of fpecies to the 
Grafs. On the whole, his Adver- 
faria has great merit, abounding with 
much curious intelligence and fome 
new difcoveries. 

_ The lait botanift we fhall mention 
is Gerard, an author long held in high 
eftimation. Indeed, there are num- 
-bers of perfons fill living, who can 
recolleét, that when they were young 
in icicnce, there was no better fource 
of botanical information, in the Eng- 
ih tongue, than the herbals of 
Gerard and Parkinfon, the latter of 
whom will be noticed in the next 
reign. In the point we are treating 


of, the voyagers whom we have cele- 

rated were of confiderable ufe. The 
novelties introduced by them excited 
a degree of attention which at prefent 
cannot eafily be conceived. Raleigh, 
10 particular, appears to have poflefl- 
ed a larger fhare of tafte for the cu- 


rious produétions of nature than was 
common to the feafaring adventurers 
of that period. In one refpett pof- 
terity will rank our navigators among 
the greateft benefaciors to this king- 
dom; for, if tradition is to be cre- 
dited, they were the means of intro- 
ducing the moft ufeful root that pro- 
vidence has held forth for the fervice 
ofman. The return of Raleigh, and 
the fame of h's numerous difcoveries 
and collections, brought over from 
the Continent the celebrated Clufius, 
who added more to the ftock of bo- 
tany in his day, than al! his contem- 
poraries united. He vifited England 
fur the third tune, to partake in the 
general gratification. 

John Gerard was now in the vigour 
of life, and there can be no doubt but 
that he felt the influence, and reaped 
the benefit of the circumfiances that 
have been enumerated. It was an 
additional advantage to him, that he 
engaged the patronage, and fuperin- 
tended the garden of lord Burleigh, 
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who was himfelf a lover of plants, 
and had the beft collection of any no- 
bleman in the kingdom. Gerard’s 
own garden contained nearly eleven 
hurdred forts of plants, of foreign 
and domettic growth. In 1597, came 
aut his ‘ Herbal, or general Hillory 
of Plants,’ which comprizes, in three 
books, the whole vegetable kingdom. 
This volume, from its being well 
timed, from it; comprehending almoit 
the whole of the fubjeéts then known, 
from its being written in Englith, and 
from its been ornamented with a move 
numerous fet of figures than had ever 
accompanied any ‘work of the kind in 
this country, obtained great repute ; 
and in confequence of its afterward 
being {o fortunate as to acquire a very 
learned editor, its chara¢ter was {0 
firmly eftablithed, that it maintained 
its precedence, as a popular per- 
formance, for more than a century. 
By Gerard’s connection with the 
great, and his fituation, in London, 
he was enabled to maintain an ex- 
tenfive correfpondence, both with fo- 
reigners and his own countrymen ; 
and his fuccefs in procuring new 
exotics, as well as fcarce indigenous 
plants, was equal to his diligence and 
ingenuity. In fact. to him and his 
friends we.are indebted for the dif- 
covery of many new Englith plants, 
and his name will be remembered by 
botanifts with efteem, when the utility 
of his Herbal is fuperfeded. — 

There were other perfons in queen 
Elizabeth’s reign, who were zealous 
promoters of gardening and botanical 
knowledge, and who, by their liberal 
communications, promoted the de- 
figns of Lobel and Gerard. But, 
for an account of them, we muft re- 
fer to Dr. Pulteney’s Hiftorical and 
Biographical Sketches of the Progre#s 
of botany in England; a work, to 
which, on the prefent occafion, we 
have been peculiarly obliged. Among 
thofe of eminent ftation, who patro- 
nized the feience, were fir Walter 
Raleigh, lord Edward Zouch, who 
brought plants and feeds with him 
from Conitantinople, and lord Hunf- 
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flon, * who,’ fays Gerard, ¢ is worthy 
of triple honour, for his care in get- 
a 4 as alfo for his curious keeping 
fuch rare and ftrange things from the 
fartheft parts of the world,’ 
Medicine, which is fo nearly allied 
to natural hiftory, affymed, in this 
reign, fornething of a more {cicatific 
form, and produced names worthy 
to be noticed. Richard Caldewall, 
who fettled in London, and became 
prefident of the college cf phyficians, 
1s juflly entitled to the grateful re- 
membrance of his brethren, on ac- 
count of his having founded and en- 
dowed, together with lord Lumley, 
a chirurgical and anatomical lecture 
in the college. {t was in the courfe 
of the lectures derived from this in- 
ftitution, that the true doétrine of the 


‘circulation of the blood was firft made 


public by Dr. Harvey. 

John Securis, who refided at Sa- 
lifbury, and was much reforted to for 
his {kill in the praétice of phyfic, and 
John Jones, who‘was eminent in his 
profefiion at Bath, and in Notting- 
hamfhire and Derbyfhire, were the 


‘authors of feveral medical works, 


which were of reputation in their 
day. Jones, among his other writ- 
ings, treated on the waters of Buxton 
and of Bath. 

Of George Etheridge, the chief 


‘thing to be faid is, that he joined the 


Jiberal and ornamental parts of f{cience 
with the ftudy of phyfic. Indeed, he 
maintained a high charatter, not only 
for medical knowledge, but for {kill 
in the mathematics, in Hebrew and 
the learned Janruages, and in mufic 
and poetry. Among fome tranilations 
and poetical performances which were 
wiitien by him, is a verfion of the 
firlt book of the 2neid into Greek 
heroic verfe. In the ‘only work that 
he pubifhed in the way of his pro- 
feflion, and which contained obferva- 


‘tions on fome of the books of Paulus 


Egineta, he takes notice of the Sweat- 
ing tic’enefs that reigned in Ldward 
tlie fixth s time, and remarks that few 
died of it at Oxford. ‘1 his he attri- 
butes to the fupexior purity of the air 
OF that city. 


Walter Baley, though he was 
queen’s profefior of phyfic at Oxford, 
only deterves to be mentioned as hav- 
ing chiefly directed his medical fkill 
to a particulsr objet. His two prin- 
cipal publications related to ditcafe 
of the cyes. ‘Thomas Mowfet is en- 
titled to fuperior notice. He was 2 
writer of coufiderable celebrity, and 
appears to have been one of the 
easlieft introducers of chemical me- 
dicines in England. His tract, * De 
Jure et Preflantia Chemicoruin Me- 
dicamentorum,’ is an acute apology 
for the chemical fect in medicine, 
which then began to prevaibin Ger- 
many and other countries, though not 
without meeting with violent oppo- 
fition. The worl is in the form of a 
dialogue, and is a kind of difputation 
between a chemi and a Galeniit; 
the latter of whom fuffers himfelf to be 
entirely convinced. Five medicinal 
epiftles were publifhed by Mowfet, 
the third of which conta'ns tome very 
fenfible and liberal remarks againft 
abfolute fubmiffion to the authority of 
great names, or leaders of a fe&t. In 
the laft epiftle the benefits of foreign 
travel to a phyfician are difplayed. 
Another of Mowfet’s works, which 
treats of the prognoftics of Hippocrates, 
is an additional proof of the profound 
learning of the author, and fhows that 
though he was, in fome refpect, an 
admirer of Paracelfus, he was far 
from the folly and extravagance’ of 
feveral of the chemical fect. His lat 
medical performance, which was on 
the improvement of health, is curious 
and entertaining, both on account of 
the numerous anecdotes and obferva- 
tions quoted from the ancients, and 
the information contained in it re- 
fpecting the dict ufed in this country 
at the time inwhich he wrote. Mow- 
fet claims an honourable diflinétion as 
a writer in natural hiftory. With 
creat labour and expence, he enlarged 
and finifhed a work, entitled * In- 
feétorum five Minimorum Animalium 
Theetrum.’ Being left by him in 


manuicript, it was not printed till the 
year 1634. Haller fpeals very fa- 
vourably of Mowfet as an entomolo- 
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gilt, and reprefents him as having 
been the chief perfon in that line, 
previouily to Swammerdam. 

Balleyn and Gilbert we have men- 
tioned under other heads. John Da- 
vid Rhefe, chough pofiéiling a high 
reputation for medical learning, dif- 
tinguifhed himfelf more as a eritic 
and an antiquary than as a phyfician. 

William Butler, who never ap- 
peared as an author, nor left any 
writings behind him, was, in his 
time, the mott popular and celebrated 
practitioner of phyfic in the king- 
dom; and the means by which he 
arrived at this eminence were fome- 
what different from thofe which were 
employed by moit of his predeceffors 
in fame. Several of his fucceflors 
have ufed the fame means with fuc- 
cefs. He did not, like Linacre and 
Caius} render himfelf confpicuous by 
his critical, polite, or philofophical 
knowledge, but feems to have been 
bold and fingular in his practice, and 
to have pofleffed a natural fagacity in 
judging of difeafes. To all thefe was 


added an oddity and capricioufnefs of 


manners. He is faid to have been 
the firft who ufed chemical preparations 
in England. ) 

The prime glory among the phyfi- 
cians of queen Elizabeth’s reign, tak- 
ing him altogether, was John Kaye, 
or Caius, which laft is the name by 
which he is generally known. Like 
Linacre, he uvited the firft honours 
of literature with thofe of medicine. 
His great attachment to his ftudies 
was manifeited by fome very early 
productions, being chiefly tranflations 
from Nicephorus Calliftus, Chry- 
doitom, and Krafmus ; and which were 
performed by him at the age of 
twenty-one. He ftudied phyfic at 
Padua under Johannes Baptifta Mon- 
tanus, the moft eminent medical pro- 
feflor of his time; and, while he re- 
fided in that city, he lodged in the 
fame houfe with the celebrated anato- 
milt Andreas Vefalius, whofe ardour 
he emulated in anatomical purfuits. 
On his rewrn to his own country, he 
was incorporated doctor of phyfic at 
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Cambridge, and praétifed in his pre- 
feflion at Shrewlbury and Norwich, 
where his reputation {pread fo fafl that 
he was foon called to London. Here 
he was fucceflively phyfician to Ed- 
ward the fixth, and the queens Mary 
and Elizabeth. Being conftituted a 
fellow of the college of phyficians, 
he was ever after the great ornament 
and fupport of that body. He pre- 
fided re feven years, at the head of 
the college, and difplayed, on varicus 
occafions, his zeal for the dignity and 
interefts of the focjety. To Cam- 
bridge, where he had received his 
firft education, he was a fignal bene- 
factor. Goneville Hall, of which he 
had been a member, was ere¢ted by 
him into the college which now goes 
by his mame. Dry. Kaye was diitin- 
guifhed as a critic, a linguift, an an- 
tiquary, a phyfician, and a naturalift ; 
but it is only in the two latter capa- 
cities that he demands our prefent at- 
tention. For Galen he expreffed the 
profoundeft efteem and veneration ; 
and he was a perfect matter of that 
phyfician’s voluminous writings, With 
this predilection, many new experi- 
ments or difcoveries are not to be ex- 
pected in Kaye’s publications. His 
firft work, ‘ De Medendi Methodo,’ 
is of little confequence ; but the next 
of his medical performances is indif- 
putably original ; and the fubject of it 
forms a Curious article in the annals 
of medicine. We mean his account 
of the * Sweating Sicknefs,’ or, ashe 
himfelf named it, the ‘ Ephemera 
Britannica.’ Valuable, however, as 
this treatife is, not only as giving the 
fulleft narrative of fo fingular a dif- 
temper, but as contgining many ju- 
dicious prattical remarks, it is far 
from being a perfect piece of medical 
writing. What is moft to be regretted 
is, that it affords but little light with 
refpect to the firft rife of the difeafe. 
It may be added concerning the work, 
that it is a good fpecimen of the order, 
though net entirely fo of the manner, 
in which fubjeéts of this kind fhould 
be treated, Asa naturalift, Dr. Kaye 
fattains a very refpectable —* 
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He was the correfpondent and inti- 
mate friend of the celebrated Gefner, 
and drew up for his ufe * Short Hif- 
tories of certain rare Animals and 
Plants,’ which were inferted in Gef- 
ner’s works, and afterward feparately 
publithed, with correétions and en- 


largements. ‘At the requeft, alfo, of - 


the fame great naturalift, Kaye wrote 
a * Treatfe on Britifh Dogs,’ in a 
method fo judicious, that Mr. Pennant 
has inferted the whole piece in his 
‘Brith Zoology.’ In the opinion 
of the fame gentleman, than whom 
none can be a better judge, all Dr. 
Kaye’s other defcriptions of anima!s 
are proofs of his great acquaintance 
with this branch of natural hiftory. 
The knowledge of furgery, as well 
as of medicine, received confiderable 
improvement during the reign of queen 
Elizabeth. Thomas Gale added to 
the ikill of the art by various writings. 
From one of his publications it ap- 
pears that the number of regular bred 
furgeons to fupply the public fervice, 
was much greater at this period than 
afterward. George Baker, furgeon 


‘in ordinary to the queen, was the au- 


thor of feveral works in the line of 
his profeffion. John Banifter, though 
a phyfician, as well as a furgeon, dif- 


tinguifhed himfelf chiefly by treatifes 
of achirurgical nature. His reputa- 
tion was great in his day; and fome 
of his formula are of an elegant fim- 
plicity, and, in general, lefs com- 
pound than thofe of foreign pratti- 
tioners. John Halfe is called « a moft 
famous man,’ by William Clowes, 
who was, however, himfelf more 
truly famous. Indeed, Clowes was 
one of the moft eminent furgeons of 
his time ; and he was not only a very 
fkilful practitioner, but an improver 
of the art; efpecially in his principal 
work, concerning burnings with gun- 
powder, and wounds made with gun- 
thot, and other military weapons. 
His quotations fhew him to have pof- 
fefled a competent fhare of learning. 
In his ftyle he is clear, and not in- 
correct. Of the contemporaries of 
the profeffion, both natives and fo- 
reigners, he every where fpeaks with 
great refje%; and candidly acknow- 
ledges any inftructions he received 
from-them. On the other hand, he 
is fevere upon empirical pretenders ; 
many of whom, he ‘laments, were 
entrufted to prattife on board her 
majefiy’s fhips, much to the detri- 
ment of the fervice . 


Defcription of the PERSON, and Privare Craracter of Henry IL. 


[ From Mr. Berington’s Hiftory of the Reign of that Prince. ] 


E was about the common fize, 

much inclined to corpulency, 
and of a form mafculine and robuft : 
broad in the cheft, and nervous in 
every limb. His complexion was 
florid, his hair reddifh, filvered, in 
age, by the hand of time, his head 
fpherical and capacious, his eyes orbi- 
cular and of a grey colour, when 
the mind was calm, themfelves 
mild and innocent, but in anger, 
tinged with red, flaming and furious 
as the lightning’s flafh: his face 
broad, leonine, quadrangular, and his 
nofe lorig and well proportioned. He 
negleéted his hands, never wearing 
gloves, but in hawking; his cloaths 


were fhort, (on which account he has 
fometimes been called court-mantle) 
calculated for expedition, his boots 
plain, and his bonnet unadorned. 
His feet and legs, it was obferved, 
were generally in a bruifed and livid 
ftate, from the repeated blows of his 
horfes ; yet he never fat down, unlefs 
when unavoidabie. His chief amufe- 
ments were thofe of the field, which 
he purfued with an immoderate ar- 
dour. He was on horfeback, before 
the fun was up; often fatigued the 
mof robuft fportimen in the chace 5 
and returning, fometimes late, fat 
down to a frugal meal, which was 
foon difpatched, and was then again 
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on his fect, till an early hour called 
him to his couch. Thus by exercife 
and abitemioufnefs he oppofed a dif- 
pofition to corpulency, which ‘indul- 
gence would foon have rendered 
troublefome and unwieldy. His hawks 
were brought from Norway, and 
many from Wales ; and he was par- 
ticularly curious in his hounds, that 
they fhould be fleet, well tongued, 
and confonous. . 

His underftanding was good, the 
general powers of his mind far above 
the ordinary level, and his memory 
moit tenacious. He was fond of 
reading, well informed in hiftory, 
and pofiefied a natural eloquence, 
which when his temper was unruffieds 
fiowed with grace and perfpicuity. 
He was affable and weli-bred, faceti- 
ous and communicative. When the 
amufements of the day, or the ferious 
gccupations of war and bulineis were 
over, he fought the company of the 
learned, and delighted much in a cir- 
cle of churchmen, to propofe fubjects 
for difcuflion, and himfelf to attempt 
their folution. 

His vices were the vices of the 
man, and his virtues belonged to the 
prince. If the firft were maniiold, 
fo were the fecond. He wifhed to 
make his people happy; and the 
burthens he laid on them were com- 
paratively light. Even in the foreft 
laws his lenity appeared, becaufe he 
mitigated their feverity, in the eye 
of his ruling paffion. But he was 
little loved, and he died unregretted. 
The reafon was:--His foreign en- 
gagements detained him much on the 
continent, during which, in the ad- 
miniftration of his juiticiaries, the 
laws were negle&ted: or many evils, 
from the flate of things, neceflarily 
difturbed the public harmony. ‘The 
very circumftance of his abience, to 
a nation jealous of their honour, and 
conicious of their fuperior weight in 
the feale of empire, was a fubject of 
complaint; and wien their king re- 
turned to them, it was often with a 
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fevere brow; to correét abiufes, arid 
to enforce the execution of the laws. 
The Englifh, therefore, did not love 
him. ‘They admired him as a war- 
rior; who extended his dominions; 
and they feemed to fhare in his tri- 
umphs. Nor was he well with his 
French fubjects, the Normans only 
excepted. The monarch of France 
was to them a more natural fovereign: 
he was always at hand to protect 
them; and befides, it was ever his 
aim, as the moit obvious policy di- 
rected, to foment a fpirit of oppofi- 
tion, to hold out favour to the re- 
fractory, and to fhew himfelf to thems 
with the benign afpe& of their fuzerain 
lord. 

Henry is generally acknowledged. 
to have been the greatelt of our Eng- 
lih kings. I wail not fay, that it was 
otherwife: but when, in cool reflec- 
tion, we take a view of England, as 
he left it, and of each particular pro- 
vince which conitituted the wide em- 
pire of his command, we are com- 
pelled to own, that he had done little 
to improve their laws, to correét their 
manners, to extend their commerce, 
to diffufe the light of fcience, to fpread 
the bleilings of peace ; in a word, to 
make them a better or a happier peo- 
ple. Added to the nominal empire 
he ‘had, Scotland had done homage 
to him, and Ireland, it may be faid, 
had fubmitted to his controul. But 

ever was a conqueit more imperfectly 

fettled. His reign, in a word, was 
more brilliant, than attended by any 
real benefits; more fortunate, than 
profperous in ufeful and permanent 
fuccefs; and had providence added 
a few more years to its duration, we 
fhould have feen it terminate, moft 
probably, in the melancholy reverfe 
of all its acquired glory. He died 
unlamented ; but the experience of 
the next reign, fays the moft philofo- 
phical of the monkith writers, taught 
them, in forrow of mind, to look 
back to Henry, as to a great and 
good prince, 
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An Account of HicuH Curr, in Hamphhire, the Seat of the Earl of 
Bute: With a Perfpective View of that elegant Structure. 


IGH Cliff, the feat of the earl 
of Bute, is fituated a little to the 
right of the road from Chriftchurch 
to Lymington. It was built by his 
lordfhip for the benefit of the fea air, 
and ftands on a cliff dire€lly oppofite 
to Cherburgh, in France, from which 
it is diftant about fixty miles ; and it 
overlooks the fea juft in that point 
where Chriftchurch head, and the wef- 
tern promontory of the Ifle of Wight, 
form an immentfe colonnade before it. 
The road to the houfe runs direétly 
to the front, narrow, and contracted 
at the entrance, but opening by de- 
grees. The houfe firft appears; then 
the extent of the lawn, which is am- 
ple, with a pavilion at each extremity. 
Thefe from the fea, appear to connect 
it with the houfe, and give it confe- 
quence. Beyond the lawn, the grand 
colonnade juft mentioned, extends ; 
and, beyond all, the expanfe of the 
ecean. There is fomething very 
amufing in thus contemplating an 
idea, which is continually dilating, 
and opening itfelf, fom a narrow tun- 
nel into infinite fpace. < If,’ fays the 
Rev. Mr. Gilpin, (to whofe ‘ Re- 
marks on Foreft Scenery and other 
Woodland Views,’ we are indebted 
for this account) ‘ it were not the 


effeét of chance, or neceffity, we have’ 


enly to admire the happinefs of it.’ 

The cliffon which the houfe itands 
fs about fifty or fixty yards hizh. It 
is not perpendicular, but the ground 
being of afpongy, foundering nature, 
is continually falling in large maffes, 
and affords an eafy foundation for 
winding ftairs among the heaps of 
ruin which occupy the flope. _ At the 
bottom part, we are received by a 
clear fandy beach, where, at the ebb 
of the tide, our walk may be con- 
tinued for many miles. 

The houfe is a fumptuous pile, 
and contains many objects of curiofity. 
Lord Bute has made an attempt to 
adorn the cliffaround him with a plan- 
tation. * But if it fhould not thrive,’ 


fays Mr. Gilpin, ¢ I think the lofs not 
great. ‘Trees, in fo expofed a fitua- 
tion, may, perhaps, juft get hold of 
the ground; but I fhould think it 
impoflible for them to produce either 
fhelter or ornament. Indeed, in views 
of this kind, I have my doubts whe- 
ther the rural idea fhould not purpofély 
be excluded, as interfering with the 
native grandeur of the fcene. Flow- 
ers and flowering fhrubs, at leaft, 
feem to be alien beauties.’ 

The cliff, on which the houfe ftands, 
runs two or three miles along the 
coat, toward Lymington, and is 
known by the name of Hardwell Cliff. 
The fummit of it is a fine carpet down, 
and is much frequented, in the fum- 
mer feafon, by company from Ly- 
mington, for the fake of fea air and fea 
views. The fides of this cliff, as was 
obferved, frequently fallin; and, after 
one of thefe founders, as they are called, 
the maffes of ruin form a bold rough 
bank againft the fea, which fecures 
the coa{t againft another founder, till 
that body of earth is wafhed away, 
and the land-fprings have loofened the 
earth above, when the cliff again falls 
in. Within thefe laft twenty years, 
the fea has gained near a quarter of 2 
mile, in fome places on this coait ; 
and the calculators of the country fay, 
that lord Bute’s houfe cannot poflibly 
ftand above thirty years. His lord- 
fhip, however, has taken great pains 
to fecure it, by diverting, at a great 
expenie, the land-fprings ; fo that he 
has little to fear but from the aétion 
of the fea, which, though a rough 
enemy, is a much lefs dangerous one 
than thefe land-fprings ; and againft 
the fea he has endeavoured to guard, 
by facing the precipice, in different 
parts, with ftone. 

Lord Bute has adorned his gardens 
with hot-houfes, greenhoufes, &c. in 
a ftyle fuitable to the magnificence ofa 
nobleman, not lefs diftinguithed for his 
opulence and tafte, than for his fuperior 
knowledge in the {cience of Botany. 
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THE CONTEMPLATIVE PHILGSOPHER, 
Nums. LXXIV. 


On the MINERAL PRopucTions of th EARTH, 





fés atque aurum, ferramque repertum eft, 
Et fimul argenti pondus plumbique— 


Lucret. 


Then brafs, and gold, and iron ore, were found, 
And pond’rous lead and filver prefs’d the ground, 


be my two laft papers, I have con- 

duéted my readers into the interior 
regions of our globe: I have treated 
of its wonderful natural fiffures and 
caverns, the difpofition of the differ- 
ent kinds of earths, and the nature 
and origin of that part of foffil pro- 
duétions, which we denominate ex- 
traneous. 1 have been hitherto ac- 
companied by the philofopher, not 
the poet: in treating, however, of 
mines, and their produétions, which 
I have already nouced as zative foffils, 
I find more than one poetical invita- 
tion ; 


Through dark retreats purfue the winding 
ore, 

Search Nature's depths, and view her 
boundlefs ftore ; 

The fecret caufe in tuneful numbers fing, 

How metals firft were fram'd and whence 
they fpring : 

Whether the aétive fun, with chemic 
flames, 

Through porous earth tranfinits his ge- 
nial beams ; 

With heat impregnating the womb of 
night, 

The offspring fhines with its paternal 
ight :— 

Or whether, urg'd by fubterraneous flames, 

The earth ferments, and. flows in liquid, 
ftreams ; 

Purg’d from their drofs, the gobler parts 
refine, 

Receive ney forms, and with frefh beau- 
ties thine ;— 

Or whether by creation firft they fprung, 

When yet unpois’d the werlds great fa- 
bric hung : 

Metals the bafis of the earth were made, 

The bars on which its fix’d foyndation’s 
laid ; 


All fecond caufes they difdain to owr, 
And from th’ Almighty’s fiat {prungalone, 
YaLDEN. 





And now the regions deep exe 
plore, 

Where metals ripen in vaft cakes of ore. 

Here, fullen to the fight, at large is {fpread 

The dull unwieldy mais of lumpith lead. 

There, glimm’ring in their dawning beds, 
are feen 

The light afpiring feeds of fprightly tin, 

The copper {parkles next in ruddy itreaks ; 

And in the gloom betrays its glowing 
ftreaks. 

The filver then, with bright and burnifh’d 
grace, 

Youth and a blooming luftre in its face, 

To th 70 of thofe more yielding metals 

ies, 
And in the fo!ds of their embraces lies. 
GakTH, 


In treating this fubje& philofophi- 
cally, it is requiiite frit to mention 
mines, thofe artificial excavations, in 
which metals, minerals, or even pre- 
cious ftones, are dug up. Thefe 
mines obtain various de.ominations, 
becaufe the matter, or fubitances, dug 
out of them, is various. ‘Thus, there 
are gold-mines, filver-mines, coppers 
mines, tin-mines, iron-mines, dia- 
mond-mines, mines of antimony, of 
alum, &c. 

The richeft and moft celebrated gold 
and filver-mines are thofe of Peru and 
Chili, in South America. [ron mines 
are more abundant in Europe than 
elfewhere. Copper-mines are chiefly 
found in Sweden, Denmark, and 


England; and lead and tin mines 
in England ; the !atter, more parti- 
cularly in the county of Cornwall. 
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Quickfilver-mines abound principally 
in Hungary, Spain, Friuli in the Ve- 
netian territories, and Peru; Dia- 
mond-mines, in the Eaft Indies, and 
in the Brafils ; and Salt-mines in Po- 
Jand. 

The word Mineral is fometimes ufed 
in the general for Fo/il, and is ap- 
plied to any fubitance, jimple or com- 
pound, dug out of a fubterraneous 
place, or mine; from which it takes 
the denomiration. Inthis fenfe, me- 
tal, fulphurs, foflil falts, femi-metals, 
&c. are minerals. On this principle, 
minerals are divided into two clafles ; 
the one fufb/-, and malleable, that is, 
which melt with fire, and ftretch on 
the anvil; which are what we pro- 
perly call metals. The other clafs 
want thefe two properties, and are 
what in the ftricteft fenfe we call mi- 
nerals, 

According to fome, minerals may 
be divided into /imple and compound. 
To the firft belong ftones; faits, as 
alum, nitre, &c. inflammable mine- 
rals, as fulphur and bitumen; and 
metals, as gold, &c. Other more 
accurate writers reftrain the word mi- 
neral to what we otherwife call /emi- 
meta's, asantimony, cobalt, &c. 

The word mineral, in this fenfe, 
may be defined a compound foffil, in 
which fomething is difcovered, in all 
refpects like metal, only that it is not 
malleable; joined or compounded 
with fome other foffil, as falt, fulphur, 
ftone, or earth. Such are antimony, 
Cinnabar, bifmuth, calaminaris, vi- 
triol, pyrites, marcafites, cobalt, oker, 
the magnet, lapis hamatites, and 
armenus. 

Of the origin of minerals there are 
various opinions. Some philofophers 
attribute the formation of them to the 
nétion of the fun without: fome, to 
the influence of the central fire within ; 
and fome think, that cold is the pro- 
ductive caufe, by uniting, condenting, 
and congealing certain juices of the 
earth, 

To the two firft opinions Dr. Yal- 
den alludes in the lines quoted above ; 
and Thomion, in his beautiful Hymn 

I 
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to the Sun, extends the penetrating 
influence of that luminary, not to the 
formation of metals only, but to the 
production alfo of the precious ftones : 


Nor to the furface of enliven’d earth, 
Graceful with hills and dales, and leafy 
woods, 
Her liberal treffes, is thy force confin’d: 
But to the bowel’d cavern darting deep, 
The mineral kinds confefs thy mighty 
power. 
Effulgent, hence the veiny marble fhines ; 
Hence Labour draws his tools; hence 
burnifh’d War 
Gleams on the day; the nobler works of 
Peace 
Hence blefs mankind, and generous Com- 
merce binds 
The round of nations in a golden chain. 
Th’ unfruitful rock itfelf, impregn’d 
by thee, 
In dark retirement forms the lucid ftone. 
The lively diamond drinks thy pureft rays, 
— light, compaét; that, polith’d 
right, 
And all py native luftre let abroad, 
Dares, as it fparkles on the fair-one's 
breaft, 
With vain ambition emulate her eyes. 
At thee the ruby lights its deepening glow, 
And with awaving radiance inward flames. 
From thee the fapphire, folid ether, takes 
Its hue cerulean ; and, of evening tinét, 
The purple-ftreaming amethyft is thine. 
With thy own fimile the yellow topaz 
burns ; 
Nor deeper verdue dyes the robe of Spring, 
When firft the gives it to the fouthern gale, 
Than the creen emerald fhows. But, all 
combin’d, 
Thick through the whitening opal play 
thy beams ; 
Or, flying feveral from its furface, form 
A trembling variance of revolving hues, 
As the fite varies in the gazer’s hand, 
Defcartes was of opinion that me- 
tals were formed from the beginning 
of the world, and were ranged, by 
the laws of gravity, about the centre. 
Thefe he fuppofes to have been cor- 
roded, in procefs of time, by the acid 
falts, &c. and abundance of their 


arts carried up along with thefe falts 
by the fubterranean heat, and de- 
pofited in various parts of the earth.— 
M. Tournefort fuppofes feeds of mi- 
nerals, as well as of animals and ve- 
According to this cele- 
brated 
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brated botanift, every thing, {tones 
not excepted, comes from eggs; and 
the moft prodigious rocks, he thinks, 
were originally no more than grains 
of fand. The alchemifts maintain, 
that metals proceed from a certain 
primum ens, or firft feed of metals, 
which, they fay, is a kind of moitt 
vapour, or gas, that changes the earth 
or juice it meets with in a vein into a 
mineral body or fub{lance, and thence 
converts the minerals into ores or 
metals, by a continued fermentation 
or elaboration in the mines, caufed 
by the archeus, or heat that. acts in 
the veins, as it proceeds from the cen- 
tre of the earth. But this doctrine of 
mineral fermentation is pofitively de- 
nied by the great Boerhaave, who, in 
his Hiftory of Fermentation, afferts, 
that it belongs to the vegetable king- 
dom only. Others maintain, that all 
metals and minerals were originally 
created in the very fame ftate and 
nature in which they are ever found, 
without undergoing any kind of al- 
teration. The moit common opinion, 
among the miners in Cornwall, is, 
that crude immature minerals nourifh 
and feed the ores with which they are 
intermixed in the mines; and that the 
minerals themielves will, in procefs 
of time, be converted into ores, pro- 
ductive of thofe metals to which they 
have the neareft affinity, and with 
which they have the greateit inter- 
courfe, 

M. Geoffrey and others contend, 
that metals, &c. may be the retult 
of a mixture of certain matters, which 
had nothing metallic in them. Thus, 
in the afhes of all vegetables we find 
a ferruginous matter, which the load- 
ftone attraéts; and yet it can hardly 
be faid, that iron exifted in the plants. 
We fee no figns of iron in clay, in 
whatever manner it may be worked ; 
and yet, let linfeed-oil be added to 
it, and by fire iron may be procured. 
The fame may be faid of many other 
fubftances. It is probable, therefore, 
that metals may be formed by a com- 
bination of different ingredients ; 
much like fulphur, which is known to 


be made by adding an inflammable 
principle to a vitriolic falt. The 
earth may abound every where with 
thofe matters, which are continually 
circulating through its pores and ca- 
nals, and which, meeting with an 
earth homogenous to them, fix there- 
to, and commence minerals. 

Mr. Price, in his ‘ Mineralogia 
Cornubienfis,’ fuppofes it moft rea- 
fonable to conclude, that metals were 
made and unhplanted in veins, at, or 
very foon after the creation of the 
world ; but that they are fubjec&t to a 
degree of fluétuation in common with 
all other matter, approaching to, or 
receding from, their ultimate degree 
of perfection, either quicker or flower, 
as they are of greater or lefs folid and 
durable frame and conftitution. He 
fuppofes, that in every metal there is 
a peculiar magnetifm, and an ap- 
proximation of particles, /ui generis, 
by which its component principles are 
drawn and united together ; particu- 
larly the matters left by the decom- 
potition of the waters paffing through 
the contiguous earth or /rata, and 
depofited in their proper aédus or re- 
ceptacle ; till by the accretion of more 
or lefs of its homogeneous particles, it 
may be denominated either rich or 
barren. 

The minerals, metals, and ftones, 
lie in beds; and have done fo ever 
fince the flood, if not from the crea- 
tion. But it is highly probable that 
they have a faculty of growing in their 
refpective beds, and that, as the beds 
are robbed and emptied by miners, 
fo, after a while, they recruit again. 
Thus vitriol, Mr. Boyle thinks, may 
grow by the help of the air, and that 
alum does the fame. ‘ We are af- 
fured,’ fays this excellent philofopher, 
“by the experienced —o that 
the earth or ore of alum, being robbed 
of its falts, will, in tract of time, re- 
cover them again, by being expofed 
to the air.’ 

There is great reafon to believe 
that metals likewile grow, from what 
has been alleged by Mr. Boyle, ia 
his obfervations about the growth of 

metals, 
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metals, and particularly as to the 
growth of iron. ‘To the inftances he 
brings from Pliny, Fallopius, Czfal- 
pinus, and others, we may add, that 
in the forett of Dean, in Gloucetter- 
fire, the beft iron, and in the greateft 
quantities, is found in the old cinders, 
which they melt over again. ‘This is 
imputed by fome to the negligence of 
the former melters in not exhaufting 
the ore; and Dr. Derham thinks it 
rather owing to the new impregna- 
tions of the old ore, or cinders, from 
the air, than to any feminal principle 
in the ore itfelf. There are fome other 
fact, however, which it is proper to 
mention here, although they are not 
all equally well attefted. In fome 
mines, it is faid, the metals are found, 
at their firft opening, very crude and 
imperfect; but which, neverthelefs, 
in proceis of time, grow ripe and 
rich. Alonfo Barba relates, that, in 
Potofi, ftones have frequently been 
thrown afide, as not containing any 
thing confiderable of metal, and yet 
have been found exceedingly full of 
it, many years afterward. Cwfal- 
pinus aflures us, that earths, which 
before yielded no metal at all, fome- 
times became very fertile veins ; and, 
in an ifland of the Tyrrhene fea, after 
the iron mines have been exhautted, 
they itop them about ten years; at 
the expiration of which, it is faid, 
they are found as rich as before. 

"This fubjeét would lead me beyond 
my limits, I fhall, therefore, refer my 
readers to the Englifh tranflation of 
the Ditctionary of Chemiitry, for 
many ingenious remarks onthe forma- 
tion of minerals; and fhall conclude 
this paper with fome general obferv- 
tions on the mineral kingdom. 

It is utterly impoflible for a being, 
endued, like man, with fuch a h- 
mited underftanding, to embrace, at 
ene view, the univerfal reign of Na- 
ture, and to comprehend, in their 
entire extent, the wonderful proper- 
ties of every objet. We mutt be 
content to acquire an imperfect know- 
ledge of Nature, by examining, from 
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time to time, fome ifolated objets, 
fome particular beauties, but with as 
much attention as poflible to a fuc- 
ceffive order and arrangement, with- 
out which our ftudies would be de- 
fultory and uninftractive. Let us 
confine our attention, at prefent, to 
fome of the moft ftriking phenomena 
of the mineral kingdom. 

Among ftones there is not one that 
deferves more attention than the mag- 
net, but of this I have already treated 
in a former paper *. 

Properties equally wonderful are to 
be found in guickfilver. It yields to 
every form we may choofe to give it; 
but it never fails to refume that which 
is natural to it. Expofed to the fire, 
it afcends in fume. By a chemical 
proceis, it may be converted into a 
hard and tran{parent eryftal; but it 
may be reduced again to its original 
fluidity. Its uies in medicine, in the 
barometer, in looking-glafles, in gild- 
ing, &c.are well-known. But ami- 
nute account of ail its properties would 
fill 2 volume. 

Gold is the principal and moft va- 
luable of all the metals, not only on 
account of its {carcity, but of its many 
admirable properties. Of all bodies 
it is the hardeft and moft unalterable ; 
infomuch that it will bear the action 
of the meft violent fire for two n:onths, 
without any tenfible diminution of its 
weight. Its parts are fo fubtile, that 
a grain of leaf gold can cover fifty 
fquare inches ; fo that upon the two 
furfaces, on a flight infpeétion, may 
be diftinguifhed four millions of parts. 
And its duétility is fuch, that from a 
fingle grain may be drawn a wire five 
hundred feet long. 

The wonderful form of common 
falt, the precious itones, the fingular 
fhapes of the ores, or metals in their 
mineral ftate, the aftonifhing parti- 
culars we have already noticed of ex- 
traneous foflils, and a variety of in- 
exhauttible objects of enquiry in the 
mineral kingdom, feem formed, with 
the other wonders of creation, to exe 
cite our curiofity. And it mutt be 


* No, LIV, in our Magazine for Jan. 1790- 
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eonfefled, that there is not an em- 
ployment of the mind, productive of 
greater delight, of more folid {fatis- 
faction, nor of a greater variety of 
enjoyment, than an attentive con- 
templation of the works of Nature. 
Were we to live, for ages, in this 
world, and to employ every day, in 
ftudying the phenomena and fingu- 
larities of the mineral kingdom only, 
we fhould ftill find innumerable things 
which we could not explain, which 
would excite more and more our cu- 
riofity, and yet continue infcrutable 
by our finite capacities. Let us em- 
ploy then, at leaft, fince the duration 
ef our lives fcarce extends beyond 
half a century, let us well employ 
the fhort time that is granted to us 
here, and devote as much of it as the 
neceflary duties of life will permit, to 
the ftudy of Nature; and, by thus 
enriching our minds, treafure up the 
moit innocent and the moft inexhaufti- 
ble ftores of knowledge and pleafure. 
The exquifite delight which fuch ftu- 
dies afford, will be heightened ,more 
and more, in proportion as we medi- 
tate on the ends which the Creator 
has propofed in his works; for the 
wonders of Nature are more admirable 
and more fublime than all the pro- 
duttions of human art. Thefe are 
sot always compatible with our wel- 
fare; and, fo far from rendering us 


either wifer or better, they are often 
the mere objects of uninftruétive ad- 
miration. But all the works of Na- 
ture, even the moft fingular and in- 
explicable, have for their object the 
felicity of the whole creation. ‘They 
exift, not merely to be contemplated 
as objets of fight, but to be enjoyed 5 
and all, without exception, proclaim 
unfpeakable goodneis, as well as un- 
fearchable wiidom and unbounded 
power. 


Oh, Nature, all-fufficient, over all ! 

Enrich me with the knowledge of thy 
works ! 

Snatch me to heaven ; thy rolling wonders 
there, 

World beyond world in infinite extent, 

Profufely {catter’d o’er the blue iminenfe, 

Shew me; their motions, periods, and 
their laws, 

Give me to fcan; through the difclofing 


dee 
Light my blind way; the mineral frata 
there ; 
Thruft, blooming, thence the vegetable 
world; 
O’er that the rifng fyftem, more complex, 
Of animals; and higher ftill, the mind, 
The varied fcene of quick-compounded 
thought, 
And where the mixing paffions endlefs 
fhift ; 
Thef ever open to my ravifh'd eye ; 
A fearch the flight of time can ne'er exe 
hauit ! 
THOMSON. 


SKETCHES and PoRTRAITS from the Life: 
By Simon Theophraitus, £/¢. 


Affifatton of Fajbionable Accompl ip- 


ment, 


USTICUS is one of the moft 

exemplary inftances, at prefent 
eccurring to my imagination, of the 
ridicule, to which impotent pretenders 
to exotic excellence are perpetually 
expofed. 

Could any art of the pofture-mafter 
torture the limbs of Rufticus into a 
graceful attitude ; could the frzur de 
Paris, who difpofes, with the mot 
fathionable negligence, his late un- 
tutored locks, give alfo erestnef and 


eafe to the pofture of the block he fo 
elaborately decorates ; and could the 
wath that baniihes the fylvan brown 
from his once hardy cheek, compofe 
by a fimilar kind of magic, his gap- 
ing mouth and gogegling eyes to any 
approx imation toward fymmetry, he 
might pafs among the ladies for a 
beau of the firft water; for his clothes 
are made by the moft eminent gen- 
tleman-fafhjoner at the weft end of the 
town, his linen is ornamented by a 
famous milliner in the neighbourhood 
of Berkeley-fquare, and his {melling- 
bottle is fupplied from that edmicatte 
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repertory of Paphian delicacy and 
accomplifhment, the warehoufe of the 
Jate celebrated Warren himéfelf. 

But, alas ! the luftre of all thefe ami- 
able endowments is fullied by the 
intrufion of certain inveterate habits, 
contra¢ted in the earlier periods of his 
life; Rufticus having {pent the firft 
thirty years, after he broke loofe from 
the nurfery, in leaping five-bar gates, 
running his own horfes on the courfe, 
and revelling, with drunken vocifera- 
fion, among his tenants and hoillers, 
in the little obfcure village, where 
his brilliant talents fo long lay buried 
and unknown. 

The mixture of natural roughnefs 
and affected effeminacy in fuch a cha- 
raéter, may naturally be expected to 
produce a highly-finifhed portrait of 
the grotefque both in manners and 
appearance: nor is it a little enter- 
taining, to the lovers of the ridicu- 
lous, to hear him mix the foftly- 
minced ejaculations of demme bore! 
perfe twaddle ! with vociferated oaths 
that would do equal credit to a 
gaming table, in St. James’s-ftreet, 
or a cellar in Broad St. Giles’; or 
to obferve him, after having exhautted 
his whole vocabulary of new-fangled 
compliments, fall into a profound ileep 
in the gay afflembly of youthful beau- 
ty, and ftart, in the courfe of an hour 
or two, from retrofpettive vitions with 
the huntfman’s victorious halloo. 

In fhort, Rufticus, by birth, pa- 
rentage, and education was a country 
{quire ; and being heir to the greatett 
family in the neighbourhood where he 
refided, he foon became (like others 
whont the defe¢ts of human inftitu- 
tions have elevated above the focial 
circle of equal friendihip) intoxicated 
by implicit fubmiffion and ftupetied by 
timid adulation ; and was perfuaded, 
even from his childhocd, by depend- 
ant aflociates, that his ambition of 
excelling in whatever he fhould un- 
dertake was atuinable without either 
tine or effort. 

While he continued in the country, 
he was therefore univerfally reputed, 
by all who delivered their opinions in 
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his prefence, the perfect pattern of 
excellence in all the exploits and 
paftimes of the rural fcene. It is not 
therefore to be wondered at, that, 
after fo long a career of unrivalled 
pre-eminence in regions, where no 
farther laurels were to be obtained, 
he fhould, when a journey to London 
prefented a nobler theatre for his am-~ 
bition, refolve for the future, to fhine 
in the great world ; and having from 
his youth been the beft fportfman in 
the field, fhould determine at the age 
of five-and-forty to be the fineft gen- 
tleman in ‘ the circle.’ And though 
he did not receive quite fo many com- 
pliments upon his excellence in this 
particular, as he had been ufed to on 
former occafions, he attributed this 
partly to envy of his fuperior parts, 
and partly to the different manners of 
the eau monde: certain modeft ex- 
clamations of complimented beauties, 
having led him to fuppofe that praife 
not unfrequently wounded the fine 
feelings of thofe to whom it was ad- 
drefied, and was, confequently, often 
withheld through the fear of giving 
offence. 

It is true, the frequent accidents of 
tumbling over chairs and tables, as 
his eager politenefs hurried him for- 
ward to pick up a handkerchief, ora 
fan; his tearing the fweeping trains 
of the ladies, as he handed them from 
room to room, and now and then 
tripping them up, as he led them 
down the fteps to their carriages, and 
fuch like trifling difafters, would fome- 
times a little difconcert him: but he 
confidered thefe things as unavoida- 
ble confequences of active gallantry, 
and thought that if others were lef 
frequently expofed to them, it was 
only becaufe they were lefs attentive 
to the fair, and confequently lefs 
brilliant ornaments of the fafhionable 
circle than himfelf. 

But the affectation of Rufticus is 
only fecond hand. His journey to 
London was a mere accident; and, 
but for other accidents, he might per- 
haps have attached himfelf to fome 
more fuitable object of ambition. It 

may 
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may not therefore be improper to give 
a flight fketch of the characters of his 
friends and tutors, Mercator, and fir 
Latitat Finical. 

Mercator was a youth of fome ge- 
nius and expectation, but by a firange 
perverfenefs of difpofition, notwith- 
fianding the extreme natural ftiffnefs 
Of is limbs, he had acquired an early 
attachment to the moit finical and ef- 
feminate finery ; fo that, while yet a 
boy, he wou'd exhauft every expedi- 
ent of a fertile invention to procure a 
laced wailicoat, or the moit foppith 
toy; would dangle a watch-itring, 
with biafs feals, from each fob, at a 
time when the frugal care of his pa- 
rents would not permit him to wear 
a watch in either; and would ftrut in 
a fine pair of fecond-hand pink filk 
breeches, and a light blue coat, with 
all the formal dignity of—a foldier 
upon the parade. 

As his father was a city attorney, 
his intercourfe with the ofhce, and the 
profedion, did not fail to increafe the 
fliffnefs of a no very graceful form; 
and it was obfervable by all, that his 
awkward affectation of vivacity, and 
his attachment to extravagant finery, 
increafed in exaét proportion as he 
thus became more and more difquali- 
fied to aifplay them. 

As Mercator advanced in life, he 
began to fhew fome fymptoms of ge- 
nius, and itill ftronger ones of an in- 
ternal conviction of almott iuperlative 
talents; and he therefore, notwith- 
ftanding his love of finery, began to 
turn his thoughts to the clerical pro- 
feflior, as beit calculated for the dif- 
play of his parts. But parental au- 
thority, to which, with all his pride 
and vanity, he was the molt timid 
flave, thwarted his inclination; and 
he was deemed to gnaw his heart with 
fecret indignation, in a farch: manu- 
factory, equally fatal to his ambition 
of finery and fame. 

The death of his father, before he 
Was out of his time, feemed to offer 
him an opportunity of purfuing his 
own inclinations: but he had always 
difplayed fymptoms ef fome traits of 


his father’s economical difpofition, and 
having now feen fo much of the ad- 
vantages of the traffic in which he was 
engaged, he found himfelf greatly at- 
tached, if not to the trade, at leait to 
the emoluments of ftarch-making. He 
therefore formed the defign of recon- 
ciling literature, finery, and trade ; 
and having taken a manufaétory, he 
began to put his tripartite {cheme into 
execution. 

It was now no uncommon thing to 
fee Mercator writing fermons in his 
counting-houte ; and he always, while 
bafied among his men, in the midit 
of ftarch-duit and potatoe-flour, made 
his appearance in a complete fuit of 
black, that he might look like a pre- 
Sifonal man, and not be taken for a 
“ common tradef/man.’ 

This fober gravity of appearance, 
could, however, by no means fatisfy 
him, when he was to go abroad 
among company, or to places of pub- 
lic amufement; ncither of which 
feemed to have any attractions, any 
farther than as they gave him an op- 
portunity of difplaying his {weet per- 
fon, arrayed with more finery, and 
therefore, according to his ideas, with 
more elegance, than any individual 

refent. He would therefore fport 
himfelf occafionally in the fide boxes 
of the theatre, in all the glowing va- 
rieties of the rainbow, with a full 
yard of cambric in his frill and rufles, 
and, according to the culinary fimile 
of the laugh-loving Collins, 


© Trufs'd up as tight as a rabbit for tle 
fpit, fir ; 
nor would he mifs, for all the world, 
the opportunity of ftrutting, like a 
turkey-cock, in the Temple gardens, 
with fo immenfe a protuberance un- 
derneath his throat as rendered it im- 
poffible for him to look either to the 
right or fo the left, without turning 
his whole body; which indeed he 
would frequently do with all the alert 
formality of a new-oiled weather- 
cock. 
in thefe perambulations, Mercator 
was always particularly careful that 
X x his 
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his elegant figure fhould not efcape 
that univerfal obfervation, which he 
was convinced it could not attract 
without being univerfally admired. 
He therefore never failed to follow 
the example of certain ancient philo- 
iophers, who inflead of delivering 
their le&tures in the fedentary confines 
of their fchool, blended mental in- 
fruction with the wholefome exercife 
of the limbs, and explained their fub- 
Hime aphorifmis in'the refrething groves 
of Academus. In fhort, even in the 
gay buftle of popular refort, Mercator 
would feize the fleeting moment as it 
paffed, and, with inftructive vocifera- 
tion, dilate on the advantages of 
crets, and the conveniences of fafhion- 
able elegance ; not omitting, with di- 
greflive indignation, to pour out oc- 
cafonal invectives againft ‘ thofe raf- 
cally fatirifts and villainous dramatic 
poets, who take it into their heads to 
divert their auditors at the expence of 
city wits, and mercantile beaux ; 
though it was well known (as he never 
loft the opportunity of aflerting) that 
‘acity tiadefman, when fil! drefid, 
looked as much like a gentleman as 
any man of fafhion of them ail.’ 

Such was the character, in whof 
houfe Ruiticus was firit entertained 
on his arrival in London, and from 
whom he caught the ambition of fhin- 
ing in the fathionable world. But as 
the novice had more tyne upon his 
hands than the fuppofed adept, he 
foon, in the gay circles of courtly 
diilipation, met with a bette: tutor, 
who taught him to defpife «the ori- 
ental Goths,’ as he called the whole 
race of inhabitants eaftward of Tem- 
ple-bar, and to form himfelf upon 
beiter models. 

This was no other than fir Latitat 
Finical, formerly an attorney’s clerk — 
of the jargon of which fituation he ftill 
retained no inconfiderable fhare— but 
who having unexpectedly jumped into 
a large eftate, and a baronct’s title, 
had fuddenly, in defpite of nature 
and education, commenced fine gen- 
tleman, and become diftinguifhed as 
the greateft fop exifting. 

> 


Sir Latitat Finical is a perfect mafs 
of affectation ; or, to fpeak with John- 
fonian energy, a conglomerated conftel- 
lation of heterogeneous tortuofities. 

He has a back like that of * Ther- 
fites;’ his right leg, fhorter by I 
know not how much than his left, 
puts one in mind of Le Sage’s * Devil 
upon 'I'wo Sticks ;’ and his face, with 
the addition of a {mall pair of fquint- 
ing grey eyes, prefents an excellent 
perionification of Churchill’s defcrip- 
tion of famine. Yet he fets up for a 
man of intrigue, ogles every pretty 

irl he pafies; and, to fay the truth, 
ieldom fails of being rewarded with a 
{mile : this agreeable diftortion, it is 
true, is generally accompanied by a 
fort of nafal curve, which fqueamifh 
perfons might, perhaps, conceive to 
derogate in fome degree from its va~ 
lue; but which mottly paffes unob- 
ferved by fir Latitat—probably by 
means of that defect of fight, which 
we fhall, hereafter, have turther oc- 
cafion to mention. 

The firit ambition of our hero, after 
his unexpected acquifition of fortune, 
was to make a figure on the Parade ; 
and he abfolutely employed an agent 
to purchafe him a commiffion in the 
guards. But the mifts which obfcured 
this perfonal defect from his own 
eyes, had unfortunately no kind of 
influence on the optics of others; fo 
that he was obliged to relinquith his 
defigns and confole himfelf with fhin- 
ing in another {phere. He therefore 
refolved, as envy would not permit 
him to be the fineft gentleman on the 
Parade, that he would fport the moit 
elegant figure in Rotten-row; and 
accordingly, from the aerial height of 
a new-conitructed phacton he began 
to charm, almoit diurnally, the ad- 
miring eyes of all beholders ; taking 
care that his drefs, which was always 
a ftep or two beyond the very exira- 
UVALaNZA of the fafhion, fhould not 
diigrace the elegance of his vehicle. 

‘This ambition, it is true, was fre- 
quently attended with fome flight in- 
conveniences, fuch as the diflocation 
of the limbs of thofe, who alpired to 
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the dangerous honour of fharing his 
triumphs, the breaking and overfet- 
ting the carriages of others, againit 
which he was continually running, 
and the more than once overturning 
his own, at the no {mall hazard oi his 
neck. 

But fir Latitat, though one of the 
weakeft children of fickly affectat:on ; 
though his nerves would be agitated, 
almoft to hyfterics, at the fight of a 
fpider; and afnake, or a toad, lying 
in his way, would infallibly throw 
him into convulfions, was yet not to 
be deterred from following up his 
dangerous refolution of being famous 
as a charioteer ; and though io fhort- 
fighted, that when his arm was ftretch- 
ed out, he could not fee the ends of 
his own fingers, he perfifted in wield- 
ing the long lath, and managing fix 
horfes in hand. 

To complete the character of fir 
Latitat Finical—with the voice of a 
raven, the melancholy of a love-fick 


girl, and the dulnefs of an owl, he 
pretends to be a wit, a humoriit, 
and a linger ; interrupts a ferious con~ 
verfation, by croaking forth a verfe 
of a love ditty, without attention to 
either notes or time; entertains aman 
of genius with jeits from Joe Millar; 
and when roufed from lethargic me- 
lancholy, by the reverberation of his 
own fighs, fets up a horfelaugh; to 
the no finall a‘tonifhment of the com- 
pany, whofe pardon he never fails to 
beg, obferving that nature has op- 
prefled him with fuch a redundant 
flow of animal fpirits, that he fears 
his extreme vivacity muft be trouble- 
fome to them, 

Such are the characters of Rutfticus, 
Mercator, and fir Latitat Finical ; 
three ftrong examples of the ridicule 
which will always attach itfelf to per- 
fons, who not confidering what at- 
tainments nature aud education have 
qualified them for, endeavour to fhine 
by conceit and affectation. 


Sublime and Piéturefque SCENERY in the PYRENEAN MounTAINs: 
With the Interefting Hiftory of the Count de BELLEGARDE: Continued 


from page 272. 


Peruaps you are fo well read fn 
the hiftory of France, as to make it 
unneceflary for me to remark, that 
my family is ancient and illuftrious.— 
My father, the count of Bellegarde, 
was educated with every prejudice 
that could make him tenacious of his 
rank, and anxious to fupport it.—He 
was married early by my grandfather 
to the heirefs of the houfe of Ermenon- 
ville; and his eijdeit fon, the only 
iflue of that marriage, inherited from 
his mother the great property of that 
family, 

But ambition, of which my father 
poflefled 4 great fhare, both from his 
temper and his education, faved him 
not entirely from the influence of fofter 
paflions.—During the life of his firft 
wife, an indigent relation of his own 
was received into the family of one of 
his fifters, as a dependant: fhe was 
beautiful and intereiting, and my fa- 


ther being releafed, by death, from 
an engagement, in which his heart 
had never any fhare, married her— 
and thought himfelf overpaid, by the 
felicity of his fecond marriage, for 
the little fatisfaction he had found in 
the firft. 

But though he had, in one inftance, 
fuffered his inclinations to conquer 
that afpiring temper, which, under 
lefs-powerful influence, would have 
led him to feek for a fecond great 
heirefs, he feemed determined to ap- 
ply himfelf with move affiduity to the 
attainment of power and honour, by 
other means —He had fome capacity 
for bufinefs; was daring in forming 
fchemes, and ob!tinate in adheriag to 
them— proud, vindi¢tive, and vio- 
lent; with fuch a portion of national 
pride, as made him hold every other 
nation but his own in the utmoft con- 
tempt—and, whenever they feemed 
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likely to difpute the fuperiority of 
France, he was tempted to wifh, like 
Caligula, that the people fa prefump- 
tuous, had but one neck, that he 
might deitroy them at a blow. 

With this difpofition, you will 
eafily imagine, the inveteracy with 
which he regarded the Englith.—He 
held a high poft in the war-depart- 
ment of France, in 1755, when thofe 
hoftilities commenced, in which, for 
a feries of years, the Englith had al- 
moit always the advantage—events 
that added to national hatred, or a 
kind of perfonal and peculiar malig- 
nity —for of many of the operations in 
which his country failed of fuccefs, 
the count of Bellegarde was the pro- 
jector. 

By a long courfe of defeat, how- 
ever, his matter, Louis the fifteenth, 
and his co-adjutors, grew weary of 
his influence; and, in 1759, after the 
lofs of Quebec, he was fuddenly dif- 
miffed in difgrace. 

Nor was this mortification the only 
one he was at that period fated to 
fuftain.—A violent and infectious fe- 
ver at the fame time deprived him of 
his wife—and, wounded thus deeply, 
by public and domeitic misfortune, he 
took the fudden refolution of quitting 
the world, and retiring to this cattle, 
with my brother, my fifter, and my- 
felf. 

Hither, then, he came—leaving, 
at Paris, his eldett fon, who had been 
fome time in,pofleffion of his mother’s 
fortune, and had lived entirely inde- 
pendent of his father, and on no very 
friendly terms with him. To the 
young, gay, and ditlipated )’Erme- 
nonville * (for he took the name of his 
mother) the auiterity of a fatefman, 
and converfation of a politician, were 
alike repulfive ; and he had no feel- 
ings about him that difpofed him to 
fubmit to the authority of a parent, 
from whom he had nothing to expect 
—for it was well underftood, that of 
all the count de Bellegarde either pof- 
feffed from his ancettors, or acquired 
from his-political advantages, D’Er- 
menonville would inherit. only that 


fhare of which, by its being. entailed, 
his father could not deprive him. 

The error of which the count thought 
he had been guilty, in al’ owing to 
this eldeft fon early independence, and 
boundlefs expence, made him deter- 
mine to adopt, in regard to me and 
my brother, a conduct altogether cou- 
trary.—On his retirement from the 
world, my brother, who was the eldett 
of the two, and called the baron de 
Rochemarte, was near fifteen, and [| 
was only fourteen months younger — 
yet, though at that age, we fhould 
have been either purfuing our ftudies, 
or with the army, in which we had 
both commiffions, my father took us 
away with him: and, with a governor 
whom he engaged, becaufe he was 
the moft rigid pedant he could find, 
he fixed us both in what we then 
thought the detolate folitude of Roche- 
marte-~a place which he had fixed 
upon for his own refidence ; not only 
becaufe it was fo far from the {cene of 
his former elevation; but becaufe it 
was the only one of his capital houfgs 
that was not entailed on D’Ermenon- 
ville. 

The gloomy folitude in which he 
lived — the power of life and death 
Which he poileffed in his domain, and 
the pronenefs of his mind to fuper- 
itition, which was encouraged by the 
monks of the neighbouring convent, 
who foon found the advantage of hav- 
ing fo liberal a benefaétor— at once 
darkened a foured a temper, never 
very good. Accuftomed to dictate 
and command, he could not now di- 
velt him!elf of the habit : and his vaf- 
fals, and his fons, being the only per- 
fons over whom he could now exert 
it, were the viclims of his harfh and 
imperious {pirit—for in them he de- 
lig hted to difcover, or to fancy faults, 
only for the fatisfaction of impofing 
punifhment, 

It may be eafily imagined, that to 
two lads of our ages, and who had 
from temper and conftitution a keer 
relith for pleafures ofevery kind, the 
life we ted was infupportable. ‘The 
mild and jofi-tempered Genevieve, 
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our fifter, who was then not more 
than twelve years old, though from 
her fex and difpofition, more accuf- 
tomed to, and able to endure folitude 
and confinement, began to feel the 
weight of thofe chains, of which, 
hoxever, the did not complain ; but 
cudeavoured, by her foothing {weet- 
nefs, to make ours fit more ealy.— 
She was my father’s favourite, and 
her influence had, for fome time, the 
power to affuage the harfhnefs’ of his 
temper—but, by degrees, even that 
failed of its effeét, and his mortified 
pride, his loft happinefs, and_ his 
gloomy notions of religion, combined 
to increafe this ferocity, and irritate 
his afperity, till, at length, his chil- 
dren, though the children of a wo- 
man he fo fondly loved, feemed to 
afford him nothing but objects of 
anger and tyranny, and he was left 
alone to the influence of father Igna- 
tius, a jefuit, whom he took into his 
hou‘e as the director of his confcience ; 
and whofe purpofe, it feemed to be, 
to eftrange him from his family en- 
tirely. 

There is a point, beyond which, 
the endurance of the moit patient fuf- 
ferer, cannot go— Genevieve, indeed, 
was not yet arrived at this point, but 
the baron and I had long fince paffed 
it, and determined to break the fet- 
ters, which, in their prefent form, 
we did not think even paternal au- 
thority had a right to impofe. ‘The 
baron, therefore, wrote to D’Erme- 
nonville, reprefenting our fituation, 
and entreating his affiftance to deliver 
us from it. 

‘The marquis D’Ermenonville had, 
perhaps, no great atiection for us; he 
could ‘not be totally indifferent to the 
reprefentation of the baron; and felt, 
perhaps, fome pleafure, in being able 
to thwart his father, where it feemed 
to be a fort of duty to act in oppofi- 
tion to him. For this purpofe, he 
immediately, and by a way which we 
had pointed out to him, fent us a con- 
fiderable fupply of money, and di- 
rected us both to quit the caftle in the 
night, and find our way to Perpignan, 
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where his fervant and horfes fhould 
attend to conduét us to Paris.—He 
urged, not only the cruelty the count 
de Bellegarde was guilty of, in thus 
obliging us to watte the bett of our 
days in a defert; but the appearance 
it mult have to the world, that when 
a war was carrying on, two young 
men, enlified in their country’s fer- 
vice, fubmitted to be confined, like 
monks, in a cloifter.—This remark 


avould have been enough to fire us 


with ambition aad military ardour; 
but to the incitements of honour, he 
added the allurements of pleafure— 
and every fcruple that remained (for 
I had ftili fome as to leaving my fa- 
ther without his permiffion) gave way 
before their united influence. 

I could not, however, with equal 
fuccefs, conquer the regret I felt at 
leaving my beloved Genevieve, to 
whom, from our earlieft infancy, I 
had been particularly attached.—She 
would, we were well affured, be com- 
pelled to encounter all the fury and 
indignation of the count, when our 
departure fhould be known ; and when 
we faw her tremble with the mere 
apprehenfion of it, we would very 
fain have obviated every difficulty 
that feemed to forbid our taking her 
with us: but, child as fhe was, fhe 
anfwered with firmnefs and refolution, 
of which her gentle temper feemed 
little capable ; * No, my dear bro- 
thers,’ faid fhe, ¢ it is fit you fhould 
go—but that I fhould ftay—no point 
of honour, no military duty calls me ; 
and I will not defer: my father—he is 
unhappy—and has need of me—he 
mu't not be deprived at once ofall his 
children—and, if he treats me with 
rigour, the confcioufnefs of not hav- 
ing deferved it, will enable me to 
fuitain it with patience.’ 

It was neceffary, however, that 
fhe fhould appear wholly ignorant of 
our flight—and we dreaded that her 
refolution would give way, when fhe 
was charged with having been ac- 
quainted with it ; infomuch, that we 
fhould now have repented having 
made her a party in our fecret, could 
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we have borne the thoughts of leav- 
ing, abruptly and unkindly, a fifter, 
whom we both fo fondly loved. 

At length, the hour came for this 
cruel parting.— My father, who fince 
his refidence here, had affeéted all 
the flate of a feudal baron, and even 
many of the precautions of a befieged 
chief, though he had no enemies to 
apprehend, but the wolves and bears 
of the Pyrenees; not only had the 
draw-bridge taken up every night, 
but had a fort of guard parade, at 
itated hours, the courts of the caftle. 
Our defire of liberty, however, fur- 
mounted all the difficulties by which 
our efcape feemed to be impeded ; 
and, by means of our fifter, and our 
own refolution, we defcended in fafe- 
ty, from one of the lower windows ; 
¢croffed the moat, which was then full, 
in our drawers, by fwimming, and 
drefling ourfelves on the oppofite 
bank, we proceeded on foot to Per- 
pignan; and with hearts exulting in 
our fuccefs, and the joy it gave us, 
allayed only by our apprehenfions for 
Genevieve. 

Our tutor had taken a fancy to 
wine, and we took care liberally to 
fupply him—in confequence of which, 
and of the increafe of pleafure he 
found, from this eafy indulgence of 
his favourite paflion, he had infenfi- 
bly abated of his former itrictnefs ; 
fuffered us every evening to go to the 
apartment of Genevieve; and fre- 
quently took, in our abfence, fuch 
plentiful potations, that he was in 
bed, and afleep, before we returned 
to our apartments, which were within 
his. ‘Thus, we were not miffed till 
the morning; and, as we left no 
traces on our way, and had not even 
entrufted a feryant with our fecret, 
the purfuit that was then made for us, 
was quite ineffectual. We arrived 
fafely at Perpignan; in fpirits too 
elevated to be affected with the fatigue 
of our long walk.—We found that 
D’Ermenonville had pun¢tually ad- 
hered to his promife; and, on his 
horfes, and attended by his fervants, 
we proceeded gaily to Paris. 


D’Ermenonville received us with 
more cordial friendfhip than I be- 
lieved to be in his nature—he fur- 
nifhed us with money to equip us for 
joining our refpective regiments, as 
became the fons of the count of Belle- 
garde—and afiured us of his con- 
tinued affiftance, till my father could 
be brought to reafon—it is not, there- 
fore, wonderful, that his friendthips 
made us blind to his faults; and, that 
we faw not the diffolute libertine, in 
the kind and generous brother.—In 
faét, he had many virtues ; and it was 
to him we owed our fupport after the 
peace of 1763 reftored us to the plea- 
fures of Paris. Then, however, the 
count of Bellegarde, though he re- 
fifted every argument which could be 
brought by the other parts of our fa- 
mily, to induce him to receive, and 
forgive us; yet was fo far averfe to 
our owing any farther obligation to 
D’Ermenonville, whom he held in 
abhorrence, and no longer acknow- 
ledged as his fon, that he agreed to 
eo us each an handfome allow- 
ance. 

Peace being made, my brother, 
the baron de Rochemarte, went into 
Germany, where, during the war, he 
had formed fome attachments ; and [ 
was for feveral years in garrifon with 
my regiment, hearing nothing of my 
family but what I learned from the 
letters my fifter contrived, by ftealth, 
to fend me. After our elopement, 
fhe had been, for fome years, more 
rigoroufly confined—and had fuffered 
inconceivable harfhnefs and cruelty 
from her father—but at the end of fix 
years, though his temper was far from 
being foftened by age, the death of 
the jefuit, who had been his confeilor, 
feemed to have procured fome little 
alleviation to her fufferings. A 
younger, and lefs-auftere director, of 
the fame order, had fucceeded to the 
government of his confcience ; and 
Genevieve now informed me that, ac- 
cuftomed as fhe had been, almoft fiom 
her infancy, to confinement, the mo- 
derate feverity of that in which the 
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her—that her father admitted of her 
fervices with more pleafure than he 
ufed todo; fpoke to her with greater 
kindnefs ; fometimes allowed her to 
walk’out, and had promifed that the 
daughter of one of his vaflals, for 
whom fhe had conceived a friendfhip, 
fhould be allowed to refide with her 
at the caitle, as her companion: fhe 
always added her vexation, that this 
execution of his promife was, fhe 
knew not why, always delayed from 
time to time; though her old go- 
vernefs was become quite ufelefs as a 
companion: but her greateft uneafi- 
nefs feemed to arife from our long, 
and as fhe began to fear, endlefs fe- 
paration. 

This regret fhe repeatedly dwelt 
upon, with fo much pathetic tender- 
nefs, that I at length determined to 
go in fecret, and in difguife, to 
Rochemarte, and embrace once more, 
this beloved fifter; for whom, lon 
as we had been parted, I {till felt the 
warmett affeétion.—I was at Paris 
when I made this refolution, where, 
a fhort time before, I had formed an 
intimate acquaintance with a young 
Englifhman, the fecond fon of a no- 
bleman—he was two or three years 
younger than I was; in perfon, re- 
markably handfome ; and in manners, 
the moit engaging man | ever met 
with. -- Our acquaintance foon became 
the fincereit friendfhip—and as he 
communicated to me every intereiting 
circumftance that befel him—fo my 
fituation in regard to my father, and 
my increafing detire to fee my fifter, 
were no fecrets to him.— He entered 
into all my folicitude, and encouraged 
me to indulge the inclination | had 
to vifit Rochemarte in difguife, for 
the pleafure of feeing Genevieve. 

A letter I at that period received 
from her, determined me to helitate 
no longer.—She intimated, that her 
fituation was become extremely un- 
pleafant, from the extraordinary be- 
haviour of the Spanith jefu.t, who had 
fucceeded old Iynatius —that this man 
feemed to have defigns of the moit 
improper nature, in regard to her ; 


and, that it was he, who had hitherto 
oppofed her having Jacquelina, the 
young’ perfon to whom fhe was at- 
tached, with her; becaufe he fore- 
faw, he fhould then have lefs frequent 
opportunities of entertaining her alone : 
finding, however, the count difpofed 
to indulge her, and being unable to 
form any longer pretences to prevent 
it, he had at laft told her, that he 
would immediately influence the count 
to oblige her, if the would confent to 
aik for the addition of another mem- 
ber to the family, and receive, as if 
at her own defie, a filter of his, who 
muft be a fuperintendant over both 
her and her friend, and replace the 
fuperannuated governefs, who was no 
longer capable of her charge.—'To 
this, my poor Genevieve told me fhe 
had confented, rather than not have 
the company of Jacquelina, to cheer 
her folitude— that Jacquelina was con- 
fequently arrived, and the other ex- 
pected every day—but that, notwith- 
ftanding fhe now had a companion, 
the jefuit continued to find but too 
many Opportunities to entertain her 
with converfation which fhe could 
not mifunderftand. 

My blood boiled with indignation, 
while 1 read this letter, and I in- 
{tantly communicated the cortents of 
it to my friend, Ormond.—* It is not 
pollibie,’ faid he, ‘that you can hefi- 
tate, my dear chevalier, how to actt— 
let us fet out inftantly tor Rochemarte 
—you feea friend ready, not only to 
attend you, but to lofe his life in your 
fervice.’ We departed the next day, 
followed only by two fervants, and 
arriving at Perpignan, began to con- 
fult on the means of meeting Gene- 
vieve, without the knowledge of my 
father, or the inhabitants of the cattle 
—and the propereft expedient that 
occurred to us was, to difguife our- 
felves and our fervants, as hunters, 
and to watch, in that drefs, till chance 
fhould throw my fifter in our way. 

1 fometimes thought of going openly 
to my father, and making one effort 
to awaken his paternal teclings; to 
obtain my own pardon, and my fifler’s 
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liberty ; but after confulting with about the woods that kkirt the caftlé— 
‘Ormond, we agreed, that it was bet- but all about it appeared the defolate 
ter to endeavour to fee her firft; fora abode of fullen defpotifm.— At night, 
failure in the fuccefs of this fcheme when we had no longer any thing to 
would probably occafion her to be fo fear from the obfervation of thofe who 
clofely confined, that we might never might belong to it, we approached 
have an opportunity of feeing her at its “walls more nearly, and watched 
all. the lights at the windows, hoping 
Equipped, therefore, as Izard hun+ that Genevieve might pafs with a 
ters, we reached this caitlke—and wan- candle; though even then it would 
dered about a whole day in its neigh- have been very dificult, if not im- 
bourhood without any fuccefi—the poffible, to apprize her ef our being 
weather was {fo inten‘ely warm, for it {fo near. 
was now autumn, that I belicved my lf my fricnd had been eager for 
filter came out only early in the mora- the ex pedition, he was now more 
ing, or late in the evening —and that eft for its tuccefs.—'The wild and 
the beit probability of meeting her, mountainous country, around a caitle 
was at thofe hours—to take up our fuch as is deferibed as the habitation 
abode near the caille, therefore, was of enchanters, and montters of fable, 
material, and I recolleéted the ban- was exatily fuited to inflame his ar- 
queting ne-| ae in the wood, which dent and romantic imagination—and 
had then 1, T imagined, been long neg- when, to thete circumitances, was 
Ie&ted, and where our refidence could adied our pur poic, to fave a young 
not be fufpected. But, on entering, ] woman from the harth feverity oi a 
was furpriied to find it newly ftted father, and the wicked hypoerily of a 
up, and fumptuoufly furniihed with jefuit, he became an absolute en- 
every article that could coutribute to thutiait; and vowed, like a true 
luxury and repofe—this had been knight errant, never to leave the fpot 
done by the jefuit’s directions, and till our adventure was fucceisfully ac- 
here he now and then made little en- complithed. 
tertainments for fome favourite fathers The “tecond night, however, we 
of the convent and their female peni- were flowly retiring to our pavilion, 
tents, which Apicius or Mare An- and had almoft reached it, when we 
thony might have beheld withenvy. fancied that among the trees, on one 
Dread of the count’s power and fide of us, which were then cut into 
feverity, effectually fecured every alleys, we heard female voices taiking 
part of his domain from the intrufion low and plaintively.—'The evening 
of any of the neighbouring peafants. was fo profoundly itill that we heard 
The pavilion, therefore, furnifhed as every leaf that quivered in the {carcely- 
it was, was never locked—and, as I perceptible air; and thefe voices we 
imagined nobody had fo good a right now loft, now heard more diitincily— 
to it as myfelf, I took up my abode till at len th I was {ure that one of 
in it without much apprehenfion of them was the voice of Genevieve, 
being diflodged.—My triend occupied though it was fo long ince I had 
the other room, and our fervants heardit. I would have fiown into 
found a lodging in the deferted cabin her arms—but Ormond, for once 
of a thepherd, on the other fide of the more confideraie than I was, with- 
caltle ; from whence they were or- held me, by reprefenting to me, that 
dered to watch for the appearance of if the perfon with her thould be the 
the ladies we defired to fee; and im- jefuit’s filler, we thould be ruined by 
mediately, on perceiving them, to our raihnefs. Inftead, ther refore, of 
acquaint us. fhewing ourfelves abruptly, we ght lided 
The whole of the fecond day pafied along on the other fide of a treillage 
as the firft had done; we wandered of becch, which entirely concea aed 
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is, and, litening attentively, heard 
ditinily, that it was to her friend 
Jacquelina, that my fifter addrefied 
herfelf. 

I knew not whether my voice or 
the (ght of me could alarm her leaft ; 
but at length determined to walk from 
the banqueting-houfe, and meet her. 
We both, therefore, proceeded flowly 
down the walk in which fhe was, 
leaning on the arm of Jacquelina; 
but neither of them immediately per- 


ceived us—and IJ had time (for though | 


it was evening, every object was yet 
diftinct) to obferve the wonderful 
alteration that time had made in the 
perfon of my fitter. 

} had left her, a beautiful girl, of 
twelve years old; her fine hair hang- 
ing loofe over her face and neck ; 
and her features, though then lovely 
and expreflive, not yet formed.—She 
was now in her nineteenth year—with 
the figure of a nymph, and a counte- 
nance beaming with fenfibility and 
fweetnefs—with a fenfibility that 


‘feemed to have no object, and with 


fweetnefs that had fomething of pati- 
ent ac juiefcence infinitely interefting. 
Her companion was fo beautiful a 
woman, that at any other time, I 
fhoild have been immediately ftruck 
with her charms ; but at this moment, 
I had no eyes but for Genevieve— 
nd Ormond, whofe heart had been 
prepared for any impreffion, was fo 
faicinated, that forgetting my in- 
junctions of filence, he exclaimed, 
* Heaven ! Chevalier—you never told 
me that your fitter was an angel !’ 

At this exclamation, though not 
uttered in a loud voice, Genevieve, 
whofe eyes were before fixed on the 
ground, raifed them, when feeing 
two inen approach, fhe was extremely 
alarmed, and taking Jacquelina by 
the arm, the cried—* Here are 
ftrangers, my friend—let us haften 
back to the cattle.’ 

* No,’ cried I—* No, Genevieve, 
it is no ftranger, but your brother, 
who comes to defend and protect you.” 
‘My brother! my dear brother !’ 
faid the —* what, both! is it poflible ; 
can you be both fo good ?” 


I held her in my arms, for fhe was 
unable to fuppert herfelf—while Or- 
mond pafhonately exclaimed, ‘ Oh, 
would to heaven I were your brother ! 
but accept me, lovetielt of women, as 
your friend; and be aflured, that I 
will defend fo glorious a title with my 
life.’ 

She was foon fo well recovered as 
to liften to what I related to her, and 
her beautiful eyes were turned toward 
Ormond, full of {uch expreflions as 
charmed his very foul ~while the 
thanked him for having accompanied 
her dear chevalier. From her con- 
verfation, and from that of her ami- 
able companion, I learned, that my 
infatuated father, was rot only en- 
tirely governed by his confeflor, but 
had lately fhewn fo much attachment 
to the filter whom he had introduced, 
that there was every reafon to appre- 
hend the confequence of the increafing 
influence of both. Genevieve, how- 
ever, {poke of her father’s failings, 
and even of hia unreafonable harflineis 
toward her, with reluctant fweetnefs 
that was bewitchingly interefting ; 
and Ormond, in this fhort conver{a- 
tion, was gone whole ages in love.— 
His eyes watched every turn of her 
countenance—his ears drank the foft 
founds of her plaintive vei-e. 

I faw that the beauty, the fimpli- 
city of Genevieve, aided by the tin- 
gularity of her fituation, ard the fcene 
in which he faw her, had etfected an 
inftance of what has oftea been denied, 
and often ridiculed—love at firft fight. 
Neither Ormond, nor my filler, nor 
I, were confcious of the courfe of 
time ; but Jacquelina at length re- 
minded her, that it would be hazard- 
ous to be longer abfent from the caitle. 
She inftantly recollected herfelf, and 
faid with a figh--* My chevalier— 
we muft part—when thall we meet 
again?’ It was agreed, that by, the 
earlieft dawn of the following morn- 
ning, we would wait for tiem in the 
wood, near the pavilion: we attended 
them. as far as we dared, toward the 
approach to the caftle. and then flowly 
and unwillingly bace them good- 
night. 

Yy Ormond 
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Ormond ftood watching my fifter 
as fhe pafled among the tices, and 
when he could fee her no longer, he 
hinted to me, and fzid, with an ener- 
gy peculiarly his own, ‘ Bellegarde, 
I am in love with your fifter’ to 
Giftraction!? «I am forry for it, 
my friend,’ faid 1; ‘and why for- 
ry?’ interrupted he—with an air 
of difpleafure ; ‘ becaufe,’ replied I, 
‘this attachment, if it indeed be- 
comes permanent, though very ho- 
nourable to her, may be a fource 
ef mifery to you both.—-My father 
has fo great an antipathy to an ing- 
lithman and a proteitant, that were a 
man, who is both, to poflefs the 
world, I am convinced he would re- 
fufe him his daughter.’—* Refufe,’ 
cried Ormond: * Do you think I 
would afk him? or do you, chevalier, 
mean to leave your fifter—fuch a fitter 
—here in his power ?’—* | hardly 
know what I mean yet, my dear 
friend. Letu’, however, do nothing 


rafhly, leit we injure the objects we 
with to ferve.’— Alas! at that time, 


I was cool and collected, and could’ 
argue with the romantic enthufiafm of 
my friend ; but in a few days I was 
as madly in love with Jacquelina, as 
Ormond was with my fifter. 

The impediments between us, were 
as great as thofe between my friend 
and Genevieve—Jacquelina was of 
inferior birth, the daughter of one of 
my father’s vaffals ; and to the fullen 
pride of the count of Bellegarde no- 
thing could be fo repugnant as fuc 
an alliance. I was not yet of the age 
when fons were allowed to difpofe of 
themfelves; and my allowance from 
my father would, I was well afured, 
be inftantly withdrawn, if I offended 
him anew.—All thefe confiderations, 
however, weighed nothing againit 
the violence ot my paflion—and de- 
termined as I was to marry Jacquelina, 
and to give Genevieve to my friend, 
the only difficulty feemed to be to find 
a prieft on whom we might depend ; 
for, fenfible of our affeétion as were 
the objects of our love, they refufed 
to leave their home unlefs under the 
protection of their hufbands. 
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While I was ftudying how to find 
and fecure the fidelity of fuch a man 
as we had occafion for, Genevieve 
endured from the iniolenee of the 
jefuit, and the encroaching authority 
of mademoifelle D’Aucheterre, his 
fitter, infults which fhe dared not avow 
to us in all their extent. But Jac- 
quelina, when fhe was alone with me, 
{pake with lefs referve, and told me 
fhe had no doubé but that it was the 
plan of D’Aucheterre, the jefuit, to 
marry his fifter to the count: and 
that fo entirely was he governed by 
him, that there was no doubt of his 
falling into the fnare. This was very 
unpleafant intelligence ; but I forgot 
it when fhe added, shat fhe dreaded 
every day lett the walks Genevieve 
was now allowed to take fhould be 
prohibited. 

it was neceffary immediately to 
hazard fomething. I contrived to 
make an acquaintance with one of the 
younger monks of the convent—he 
had never feen me as the chevalier de 
Bellegarde, and believed, for fome 
time, that I was an hunter, from Pau 
in Berne. At length, when I be- 
lieved myfelf tolerably acquainted 
with him, I told him who I was, and 
with what view I had fo long lingered 
about my father’s abode, from whence 
I had been many years exiled. From 
the manner of his receiving this in- 
telligence, I believed I could truft 
him —It was very hazardous ; for the 
fathers of the convent were for the 
moft part decidedly in the intereft of 
the jefuit—But I offered to this monk 
the means of gratifying fome of thole 
paflions which his poverty and mode 
of life afforded him little opportunity 
of indulging—and he agreed to do 
whatever I pleafed. 

The rifing fun of the following 
morning faw my friend Ormond the 
enraptured hufband of the lovely Ge- 
nevieve ; and gave me, in Jacque- 
lina, the only woman who feemed to 
me worthy to be her friend.—Tremb- 
ling at every breath of air, at every 
whifper of the falling leaves, they 
hurried back to the caitle—where an 
unufual degree of tranquillity feemed 
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en that day to reign.—The count 
fpake kindly to his daughter—and fhe, 
encouraged by the certainty of now 
belonging to the man fhe loved, put 
a reftraint upon herfelf, and behaved 
with more civility to D’Auchcterre 
and his fifter than the could generally 
command. In the evening they met 
us as ufual; but our felicity was em- 
bittered by the apprehenfions for our 
fafety that had taken poffeflion of Jac- 
uelina,—* Though there is not a pea- 
fre, or a fhepherd, round the do- 
mains of the caitle,’ faid fhe, ¢ that 
loves the count well enough to do 
him any kindnefs on his own account, 
yet fear may have the influence which 
affection and gratitude have not. Some 
of them have been teiling the fervants 
that two ftrangers have been feen for 
many days among the mountains, 
who call themfelves Izard hunters, 
though they have no dogs with them ; 
that nobody knows where they fleep, 
or how they live; and that they are 
fufpected to belong to a banditti who 
have for fome time infefted the Vallée 
d’Aran, about the fource of the Ga- 
ronne. This whifper,’ continued Jac- 
quelina, ‘ terrifies me. It was only 
to-day I heard it, and I have never 
had a tranquil moment fince: I figure 
to myfelf that your lodging in’ the 
banqueting-houfe may be diicovered ; 
that you may be taken up—impri- 
foned—punithed.’—I endeavoured to 
appeafe the fears of my angelic wife, 
though I felt that they were too well 
founded. Ormond, intoxicated by 
love, and knowing lefs of the manners 
of the people than I did, treated them 
flightly—* Let them come,’ faid he; 
—‘ are we not armed?’ The‘ follow. 
ing day, however, Genevieve and 
Jacquelina met us in increafed alarm. 
The reports among the fervants gained 
ground—the jefuit had heard ot them, 
and had faid to Genevieve and her 
friend, that if fuch men were lurking 
about the confines of the caftle, their 
early and late walks would become 
very unfafe, and that he muft {peak 
to the count to forbid them. 
To remain another night in the 


pavilion was not fafe. Our little 
council deliberated what to do, and 
love was the prefident. Under his 
aufpices, the timid Genevieve learned 
courage to propofe what appeared a 
more hazardous meafure than to re- 
main where we were. ‘The ealtern 
fide of the caiile,’ {aid fhe, ‘is never 
inhabited on that fide: the guard- 
room, and the rooms above and under 
it, have not been opened for many 
years:—in that quarter, you, my 
chevalier, may recollect there was a 
confiderable breach made in one of 
the fieges, and the windows are dif- 
manticd and broken ftill—as nobody 
ever goes near that range of rooms, 
would there be much danger in your 
remaining in ‘them till we can de- 
part?’ , 

‘ rhe danger,’ cried Ormond ; ‘is 
no coniideration, but why fhould we 
not depart immediately ? why fhould 
you and Jacguclina ever return to the 
caitle ?” 

To this my filler anfwered, that 
unlefs precautions were taken, Juch as 
fhe feared we had not thought of, our 
fligut would undo us—*‘ My fatlier,’ 
faid fhe, ‘ by the death of that noble- 
man, who was the moit powerful 
among his enemies, has obtajned the 
government of RKouflilon, and has 
even had offers of ciher advantages 
which may awaken his dormant and 
difappo'nted ambition. ‘ihus armed 
with powers to detect our flight, con- 
fider what would be the confequence 
of our being mifling, if we are not 
{ure of getting out of his reach before 
he can exert that power. Secure, if 
poilisle, the means of an efcape, and 
we will fy: in the mean time, you 
mutt think of your own iafety till that 
can be doue.’ 

We were too much in love to raife 
any diiticuities to a plan which brought 
us ncaer the objects of our affections ; 
and the remark Genevieve made as to 
the ditiiculty of our carrying her anu 
Jacquelina with us, without fome 
quicker means of conveyaic 
their delcate limbs aforde 
was perfectly jut, How wo 
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fuch conveyance was a matter that re- 
quired more deliberation than the 
prefent moment afforded, and it was 
therefore agreed that at night, when 
all about the caftle was quiet, Ge- 
nevieve and Jacquelina fhould be at 
one of the loweft windows on the 
¢aflern fide ; and that we fhould crofs 
the moat, and by their aid afcend to 
that window, which we confidered as 
a very eafy undertaking. 

As it was now late in the autumn, 
and there was no moon, it was dark 
enough for our purpofe. We croiled 
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the moat with eafe, and found our 
lavely conduttrefles waiting for us; 
with almoit equal eafe aicended the 
broken wall, and J was thus ia my 
father’s houfe, unknown to him, and 
took poffeffion of the paternal manfion 
of my anceftors as if I had been a 
robber and an affaffin. 

Here, however, under fuch cir- 
cumftances, I pafled the molt fortu- 
nate period of my life - Ah! fuort 
and ficeting felicity - which never, 
never can return again! 

[ To be concluded in our next. ] 


THoucarts on th IMPROVEMENT of TIME. 


HE immente value, fleeting na- 

ture, irretrievable lapfe! and 
needful improvement of Time, have 
employed the pens of the wifeft men 
and able{t writers, of ancient and mo- 
dern tines, under Pagan, Jewith, 
and Chriftian difpenfations. On this 
fubjeét, then, taking it up on the fame 
ground, and treating it in the fame 
way, little is left to be faid ; and, per- 
haps, inthis mode, every argument has 
been employed, and no new idea re- 
mains, by which the theme can be 
enforced or illuftrated. Yet there 
feems to be one method of improving 
our time, capable of great advan- 
tages ; and this appears to have been 
overlooked by thofe who have con- 
fidered the fubjeét in a wider field of 
enquiry, or on a deeper ground of 
inveitigation; to have been deemed 
unimportant by the learned, and un- 
thought of by the ignorant. The 
mode to which I allude, is the re- 
demption and improvement of thofe 
fragments Of our time which mingle 
with, arife out of, or occur between, 
the cardinal portions of it, which are 
appropriated to the more important 
bufinefs and neceflary duties of life. 
Thefe, however fmall, are yet innu- 
merably many, and, if duely noticed, 
might be made productive of the hap- 
pieit fruits ; as the aggregate forms a 
confiderable part of the duration of 
human exiftence. How many hours, 
and fractions of hours, are fquandered 


and trifled away, only becaufe they 
are fall, ‘and infufiicient for the 
tranfaftion of the weightier emvloy. 
ments, or more ferious duties? But 
let it be remembered, (and yet atter 
all admonition, the w/e only, will 
remember it) that 


* Though little, yet they’re golden fands !» 


Becaufe divers portions of time of 
frequent occurrence, admit not of 
ftated reading, regular ftudy, or deep 
thought, they are fuffered to dwindle 
away, and to produce no fruit. Yet 
from thefe, fome of our bett attain- 
ments might arife. Dr. Johnfon ufed 
to fay that the beft part of Ais know- 
ledge was obtained, ‘ not from regu- 
lar ftudy; but from occafional and 
defultory reading.’ This, therefore, 
he warmly recommended to ftudious 
youth. How many fine thoughts, 
how much choice reading, how many 
ufeful inventions, have arifen from 
moments Of time well employed ! Of 
fuch minutie of our lives, the poet 
might be fuppofed to have fpoken, 
who faid 


The man is yet unborn, who duely 
weighed an hour } 


Fragments of time, like pieces of 
money, individually of trifling value, 
long faved, and well improved, at 
length amount to great and ufeful in- 
creafe. Let the thrifty of time, and 
defirous of improvement, be per- 
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fuaded to lofe no hour, any more than 
the covetous of money can be pre- 
vailed on to Icle any oppoitunity of 
faving or of accumulatirg. Let fmall 
and {elect reading be employed, where 
kifure admits not of larger. And let 
clofe and cogent refiettion fupply the 

lace of deep thought, where that is 
jnadmifible. Let every hour, and 


every occurrence, add to the flock of 
knowledge already acquired. From 
every lapfe of time, however fmall, 
and every accident, however aninte- 
reiting, let fomething be learnt—fome 
ftore laid up for future ufe : 

‘ For, from the mo minute and mean, 

‘ A thinking mind can knowledge gleant* 

Morauis, 


THE GUARDIAN ANGEL. 
NuMBER VII. 


4 i affurances of the divine mercy 

to guilty mortals upon their fin- 
gere repeniaace and reformation, and 
the glorious profpects of life and im- 
mortality, which the gofpel of Jelus 
Chritt has opened, are the frequent 
themes of wonder and admiration 
with the celefttal {pirits. But what 
appears more wonderful, and almoft 
incredible to them, is the ingratitude 
and prefumption of great numbers of 
the human race, (/es e/prits forts of 
France, and the freethinkers of Eng- 
land) who deny the authenticity of 
this divine revelation; becaufe, ac- 
cording ta them, it cannot be fuppofed 
that the fupreme Being would think 
it necvilary to communicate any reve- 
lation of his will to men, when they 
had already fuficient indications of it 
in that reafoning faculty, with which 
he has endued thein.—But how far 
this boafied reafon was able to incul- 
cate right notions of the divine na- 
ture, and of religion and morals in 
general, fo as to preclude the necef- 
{ity or expediency of a more imme- 
diate revelation from tne benign Fa- 
ther of All, will beit apsear, by ta- 
king a retrofpectiye view of the hea- 
then world, prior to the promulgation 
of Chriitianity. 

Before the advent of Jefus Chrift, 
idolatry univerfally prevailed in all 
the nations of the world, that of the 
Jews excepted. The primary caufe 
of this univerfal praétice, was low and 


unworthy notions of the Deity, which 
led men to confider the creation of the 
unive:fe, and a proper fubfequent at~ 
tention to it, as too much to be af 
cribed to one Being ; and, indeed, they 
thought it derogatory to him, to fup- 
pofe that he would take any imme- 
diate concern in the government of 
the inferior part of the creation. They 
imagined, therefore, that he employ- 
ed deputies to a& under him ; pe 
firft objects to which they afcribed 
this delegated power, were the celef- 
tial orbs, which, on account of their 
ie 34 and beneficial influence, they 
uppofed to be either animated them- 
felves, or directed by intelligent be- 
ings. The temptation to this kind 
of idolatry, appears from the book of 
Job, * to have been very ftrong in the 
earlier ages of the alk 


Nor was it ftrange, 
Matter high-wrought to fuch furprifing 


pomp 
Such goillike glory, ftole the ftyle of gods, 
From ages dark, obtufe, and fteep’d in 
iene; 
For, fure, to fenfe, aey truly are divine, 
And half-abfolv'd idolatry from guilt. 
Younc. 


It was for affirming that the ftars 
were inanimate bodies, the fun a body 
of fire, and the moon a habitable 
world, (which was confidered as de- 
nying their divinity) that Anaxa- 
goras was accufed, at Athens, of.im- 
piety. Even Socrates thought him 


* If I beheld the fun when it fhined, or the moon walking in brightnefs ; and my 
heart hath been fecretly enticed, or my mouth hath kiffed my hand: this alfo were an 
iniquity to be punifhed by the judge: for I fhould have denied the God that is above. 


guilty 


(hap. xxxi, 26, 27, 28. 
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guilty of great prefumption ; and Plato 
— of his opinion as having a ten- 
ency to athei{m. 

The worthip of dead men fucceeded 
to that of the heavenly bodies. Cuf- 
toms, originally intended to exprefs 
no more than a juft regard to the 
eminent fervices of departed heroes, 
led gradually to atts of religious wor- 
fhip, to the erecting of altars, and the 
offering of oblations and adoration to 
them. Hitherto, men had been con- 
tent to erect pillars, or to confecrate 
rude fiones and altars to their deities: 
but the practice of worthipping their 
departed heroes introduced the wor- 
ship of images in human forms. ‘The 
philofophers were fo far from difcou- 
raging this practice, that ‘Tully, in 
particular, approves of the cuftom of 
paying divine honours to celebrated 
men. 

The worfhip of the true God was 
thus gradually fuperfeded, and the 
ceremonies that accompanied it be- 
came intermixed with thofe which 
were appropriated to the inferior dei- 
ties: for, to thefe heavenly bodies, 
and to deified men, the names and 
attributes of the one true God were 
afcribed, till the ceremonies peculiar 
to each could no longer be diftin- 
guifhed; and, at laft, the worthip of 
inferior beings abfolutely engroffed all 
the attention of mankind. 

“There were likewife varions claffes 
of gods of an intermediate nature, fuch 
as are now commonly called genii, 
and the adoration paid to them form- 
ed an article of great importance in 
the pagan fyflem. Even different 
names of the fame god, and acknow- 
ledged to be the fame, were made to 
pals for. different deities, and had 
their peculiar religious rites. The 
Symbols and images of their principal 
gods were likewife converted into 
deities ; as fire among the Chaldeans, 
and the bull, and other animals, among 
the Egyptians. 


The images of their gods were ge- 
nerally {uppofed to be endued with 
divine powers. Stilpo, the philofo- 
pher of Megara, was banifhed from 
Athens, for afferting, that the ftatue 
of Minerva, by Phidias, was not a 
god; and all that he ventured to of- 
fer in his defence, was, that this cele- 
brated piece of flatuary was not a 
god, but a godde/s. 

All the parts of the univerfe, more- 
over, being confidered as fo many 
parts of the divinity by fome, or ex- 
preflions of his power by others, were 
made objeéts of religious worfhip. 
Even the qualities and affe4sons of 
mankind, and the accidents to which 
they are expofed, were worfhipped, 
as if a diftinét intelligence preiided 
over each of them. Some of thefe 
were not only natural evils, but even 
things ofa vicious nature. At Rome, 
there was an altar to the Fever, ano- 
ther to Ewil Fortune, and others to 
Luft and Pleafuré: and, at Athens, a 
religious fervice was appropriated to 
Impudence. 

Indeed, the deities of a bad charac- 
ter engroffed more of the attention ofthe 
heathen world, in general, than thofe of 
which they entertained a good opinion; 
the latter being thought {pontaneouily 
difpofed to do kind offices. Plutarch 
cites with approbation the opinion of 
Xenocrates, who, {peaking of unlucky 
days and feftivals,whichwere celebrated 
by fcourgings, beatings, lamentations, 
faftings, ill-boding words, and obfcene 
expreflions, faid, that thefe things 
could not be pleafing to the good 
demons; but that in the air about us 
are certain great aud powerful na- 
tures, of morofe tempers, which take 
pleafure in thefe things, and, when 
they have obtained them, do no far- 
ther mifchief. The Egyptians paid 
divine honours, not only to the ufeful 
animals, as the ibis * and ichneumon, + 
but alfo to the crocodile, and other 
noxious animals. 


* The ibis is a bird approaching to the ftork kind. It is faid to be peculiar to E- 
gypt, and to be very ferviceable in deftroying ferpents, locufts, and other devouring 
infeéts ; and hence divine honours were paid to them. Although it lives principally 
about the N Ie, it never enters the water, nor can it fwim. 

t+ The ichneumon is a beat fomewhat approaching, both in fhape and colour, to 
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Such were the objects of religious 
worfhip among the moft celebrated 
heathen nations; and, from the idea 
given of the charatters of their gods, 
it may be imagined what kind of at- 
tention they were fuppoted to give to 
human affairs: but the doctrine of a 
providence, without which the belief 
of a God can have no influence, was, 
on other accounts, very imperfect a- 
mong the heathens. It was parti- 
cularly embarrafled by their notion 
of the influence of Fate and Fortune 
on human affairs. ‘They even ima- 
gined that there was a fate which 
was uncontroulable by the greateft of 
their gods ; and they confidered /'or- 
tune us fuch a blind and capricious 
deity, that no kind of conduét, in 
preference to another, could recom- 
mend them to her favourable notice. 
Befides, the providence of the greatett 
of their gods was hardly {uppofed to 
extend any farther than to the ex- 
ternal conveniencies of life. Their 
fuppliants prayed to them, therefore, 
for life, health, opulence, and power, 
but feldom for wifdom or any moral 
endowment. 

This was not the religion of the 
vulgar only: their ph:lojophers made 
a ftrict conformity to it a point of 
moral obligation. Socrates, the ftoics, 
and the bett of the philofophers, ge- 
nerally {peak of rhe gods, in the plural 
number. -Plato, indeed, in one paf- 
fage of his works, {peaks of one fu- 
preme God, but as an idea that was 
not fit to be communicated to the 
vulgar; and, in general, he alio fpeaks 
of the gods in the plural number. 
Plutarch, indeed, who lived in the 
times of Chriltianity, acknowledgas 
one fupreme being; but he alfo ad- 
mits of a co-eternal evil principle. 

The generality of the philotophers 
held the whole animated fyitem of the 


world, or at leaft the foul of it (of 
which every feparate intelligence was 
a part) to be God. Balbus, among 
many excellent things in proof of the 
exiftence of a God (in ‘luily’s trea- 
tife De Natura Deorum) maintains, 
that the world is an animal, and has 
intelligence; that it is reafonable, 
wife, and happy, and confequently 
God. The great argument of the 
ftoics for the unity of God, is, that 
there is but one world. In later 
times, fome of the philofophers at- 
tempted to turn the popular religion 
into allevory : pretcnaing that Jupiter 
meant tae air, Juno the earth, &c, 
‘This appears, in many initances, in 
the learned notes collected for Pope’s 
tranflation of Homer. 

Many of the philofophers utterly 
denied a divine providence. Pliny, 
the great naturalift, reprefents it as 
ridiculous to imagine, that the God 
who is fupreme gives any attention 
to the affairs of men; and many were 
of opinion, that the gods attend to 
the more impoftant events only. In- 
deed, it was the object of many of the 
fects of philofophy, and particularly 
of the Epicureans, who were numer- 
ous about the time of Chriit, and efpe- 
cially in the higher ranks of life, to 
exclude the interpofition of God either 
in the creation or government of the 
world. Thus Lucretius : 


Omnis enin per fe diviim natura neceffe eft 

Immortali evo fumma cum pace fruatur, 

Semota ab nottris rebus, fejunétaque longé 

Nam privata dolore omni, privata periclis, 

Tpfa fua pollens cpibus, nihil indiga noftra, 

Nec bene promeritis capitur, nec tangitur 
ira. 


For whatfoe’er’s divine muft live in peace, 

In undifturb’d and everlafting eafe ; 

Nor care for us ; from fears and dangers 
free, 

Sufficient to its own felicity : 


the badger, with a longer and narrower body than a cat, It is much valued in Egypt 
for deftroying ferpents, which it feizes very tkilfully by the throat; and it is kept 
tame in houfes, as the cat with us. It is a great dettroyer of the eggs of crocodiles, 
which it digs out of the fand, and even kills multitudes of the young of thofe terrible 
reptiles. It may be imagined hence, why it was ranked by the Ecypuans among 
their deities. But it is alio very fond of birds, and of none fo much as of the hen 


and chicken, and will feign itfelf dead till they come within its reach. 





Nought 





363 
Nought here below, nought in our pow’r 


it needs : 
Nor fimiles at good, nor frowns at wicked 
Se 
CREECH. 


Of what advantage can fuch a re- 
ligion as this be fuppofed to have been 
to the interefts of virtue? Indeed, re- 
kizion and morals were never confidered 
by the heathens as having any proper 
connection. It was no part of the 
duty of the prieft to inculcate the love 
of virtue ; his office being confined to 
the due performance of religious c¢- 
remonies. When the gods were fup- 
pofed to be offended, and public cala- 
mities were confidered as indications 
of the divine difpleafure, the people 
never had recourfe to repentance and 
reformation, in order to avert their 
indignation, but always to the per- 
formance of ome ceremony in a more 
exact or more expenfive manner. At 
Rome, the common method of de- 
precating the divine anger, was by 
making a {fplemn proceflion, and 
driving a nail into the temple of Ju- 
piter. Lord Herbert of Cherbury 
acknowledges, in his treatife De Reli- 
gione Gentilium, that all the religion of 
the heathens was funk into mere fu- 
perftition. 

Public games and plays in which the 
fiagitious actions of the gods were re- 
prefented, were confidered as atts of 
religion, and celebrated in honour of 
them. Thefe had manifeftly an im- 
moral tendency. In Terence, for 
inftance, we find a young man en- 
couraging himfelf in an att of lewd- 
nefs by the example of Jupiter; and 
the Cretans apologized for their being 
addicted to the love of boys by the 
example of that god and Ganymede. 

Indeed, it was hardly poffible to 
attend the feftivals of fome of their 
gods, without committing actual wick- 
edne{s, and contracting the moft abo- 
minable habits. Bacchus was wor- 
fhipped with the moft indecent re- 
velling and drunkennefs. The licen- 
tiou(nefs of fuch religious rites as 
thefe was fo notorious, that it was 
not thought fafe for married women 
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to go to the fealt of Bacchus, Ceres, 
or Cybele. ; 

In the Floral Games at Rome, the 
principal part of the ceremony was 
managed by fome thamelefs proiti- 
tutes, who ran up and down naked, 
dancing in lafcivious poftures; and 
this cuitom was encouraged by the 
moft venerable magi‘rates. At Co- 
rinth there was a temple of Venus fo 
rich, that it maintained above a thou- 
fand proititutes, dedicated to the fer- 
vice of the goddeis. By a law of the 
Babylonians, every woman, a-native 
of the country, was obliged to receive 
the embraces of the firft ftranger that 
offered himfelf in the preeinéts of 
fome of their temples, before fhe could 
be married. Even the mo unnatural 
crimes were openly practifed in fome 
of their temples in many parts of the 
Eatt. 

The religious rites of the heathen 
world, moreover, were notorious for 
fuch cruelties a» were fhocking to hu- 
manity. Not to mention the horrid 
practices of the prieits of Bacchus, of 
Cybele, and of Baal, —at Sparta boys 
were often whipped in honour of Dia- 
na till they died ; and, in fome towns 
of Arcadia, women were whipped 
with the fame feveiity. 

Human facrifices prevailed over the 
whole heathen world. ‘The ancient 
Britons ufed to conilruct large images 
of wicker work, which they filled with 
living men, particularly prifoners of 
war; and fetting fire to it, the un- 
happy wretches were thus cruelly de- 
ftroyed. ‘This ifland was then held in 
a ftate of the moft flavifh fubjection 
to their priefts, the Druids, who had 
the power of excluding perfons from 
the privilege of attending their facred 
rites; and, after this excommunica- 
tion, the perfon who had incurred it 
was deprived of all human intercourfe. 
The Peruvians and Mexicans uled 
human facrifices; and the latter are 
faid to have facrificed, at one parti- 
cular time only, upward of 5000 
prifoners of war. Fluman facrifices 
were even ufed in the Roman empire, 
(as Porphyry, a heathen writer in- 
forms 
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forms us) till the reign of the emperor 
Adrian, who ordered them, in moft 
places, to be abolifhed; but this was 
not till after the promulgation of 
Chriltianity. The fame writer fays, 
that in his own time, in the city of 
Rome itfelf, it was the cuftom to fa- 
crifice a man at the feait of Jupiter 
Latiaris. And fo far were public ca- 
lamities from inducing the people to 
renounce thefe horrid facrifices, that 
they always confirmed them in it. 
It had grown into a cuitom, at Car- 
thage, to facrifice at the feait of Sa- 
turn, not freemen, as they had done 
originally, but faves only, or pri- 
foners of war; but, after a very un- 
fortunate war, they concluded that 
their defeats were owing to the dif- 
pleafure of the gods, on account of 
their ignoble offerings; and they im- 
mediately facrificed 300 youths of the 
beft families in Carthage. 

A humane mind will gladly dif- 
penfe with an account of the deteiia- 
ble methods of divination practifed 
among the heathen nations, attended, 
in fome of them, by the murder of 
infants in the moft cruel manner. All 
their methods of confulting the gods 
could arife from nothing but the loweft 
and moft abfurd notions of the divine 
power and providence. 


An Account of DEVONSHIRE: 


It might be fuppofed that philo- 
fophy was fome check upon thefe 


enormities; but this does not appear » 


to have been the cafe. Human {a- 
crifices, indeed, became lefs frequent, 
and were, in a manner, abolithed both 
in Greece and Rome; but this does 
not feem to have been owing tothe phj- 
lofophy, but to the greater humanity of 
Jater times. The philofophers were fo 
far from attempting the reformation 
of any religion, however abominable, 
that they are known to have encou- 
taged the moft abfurd of their fuper- 
{titions, and to have connived, at leaft, 
at the moft fcandalous. Socrates, 
and their bef moralifts, ftrongly re- 
commend even the divinations and 
oracles of their times; and when 
Ariltotle expreffes his difapprobation 
of cbfcene pictures, he excepts thofe 
of the gods, which religion had fanc- 
tified. 

Such was the deplorable ftate of 
theology in the heathen world before 
the promuigation of Chriftianity. The 
next object of confideration, in a fu- 
ture paper, will be how far the moral 
fentiments of their moft celebrated 
philofophers were favourable to the 
interelis of virtue, and, of courfe, to 
the happinefs of the world. 


With a neat and accurcte Map 


of that County. 


Evonsuire is bounded on the 

north and north-weft by the 
Briftol Channel ; on the eait, by So- 
merfetthire, and a {mail part of Dor- 
fetthire ; on the fouth-fouth-eatt, and 
fouth-weft by the Englifh Channel ; 
and on the weit by Cornwall. In 
fize, it is the fecond county of Eng- 
land ; extending fixty-nine miles from 
north to fouth, and fixty-four from 
eaft to weft. 

The foil and afpeét of the country 
in this large fpace are various. From 
the borders of Dorfetthire to Exeter, 
and for the greater part toward the 
fouthern coail, it is very fertile and 


pleafant. Here are fituated what 
Dyer terms 
‘ Deven’s myrtle vales 
That drink clear rivers near the glaffy fea. 
Tue FLeece. 


From Exeter, acrofs the county, to 
the edge of Cornwall, lies the wide 
barren tract of Dartmoor, a ruihy 
naked morafs, bounded on the north 
by bleak hills, ‘This fort of country, 
clayey, wet, and fteril, extends north- 
ward quite through the centre of the 
county, and, on the Cornifh borde-, 
to the fea. Many fheep are bred 
here, but ofa finall kind, and fubject 
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to the rot. ‘The chief riches of the 
mhabitan's are their black cattle, 
which thrive well on the coarfe fout 
herbage ; and, after having been fat- 
teed in better paitures, are driven in 
greatnumbers to Smithfield market. 
Tae north-eait part, adjoining Ex- 
moor, in Somertetihire, is, in gene- 
ral, a dry heathy foil. 

Tue wea'th, arifing from the tin- 
mines in this c ounty, in former timcs, 
appears by the four itannary juril- 
dictions with as many ftannary courts 
ani coinage towns, viz. Plympton, 
Tavittock, Afhburton, and Chagford. 
By thefe are chofen, from time to 
time, at the direction of the lord war- 
den, certain jurats, to meet in a gene- 
ral feffion of parliament, at Crockern 
‘Lorr, a high hill, in the middle of 
Dartmoor. ‘This parliament has 
power to make laws touching the ftate 
of the mines and Rannarics. Inking 
John’s time, Devonfhi:re produced 
greater quantities of tin than Corn- 
wall: bat now the latcer county has 
almott the whole trade ; and, although 
they full work in fome parts of De- 
veninire, it turns out to no confider- 
ble advantage. The government, 
however, remains; and the tinners 
2e not under the lord lieutenant of 
the county, but form a teparate mili- 
tia. ‘There were formerly mines of 
gold and filver, as appears from fe- 
veral grants of Edward the third and 
Richard the fecond. iron mines have 
ailfo been difcovered, but for want of 
tucl, and {ome cther rcaions, they are 
not yet brought to perfeCtion. Cop- 
pe: mines have been lately found in 
Samford Sp ney. Mineral chalybeat 
waters are at Ckeave, Taviitock, La- 


merion, Lifton, Bampton, &c. For 
manure, they ufe marie, lime, and 
the turf faved off and burnt on the 
fpot, agreeable to the prattice re- 
commended by Virgil*. “This me- 
thed ts called dénfhreng, as if peculiar 


t. this county ; but, although tenaci- 
cafly adhered to by the common 


: snes 2 
farnicrs, it is forbidden by fome gen- 


tlemen as highly prejudicial to the 
land. On the fea-coaft is found a 
peculiar rich fand, which proves of 
fingular fervice to the hutbandman, 
as thofe who live at a diflance from 
the fea purchafe it in order to improve 
their poor lands; for it renders the 
moft barren foil fruitful, and, as it 
were, impregnates the glebe. 

The climate of Devonfhire is too 
much inclined to moifture, on account 
of its fituation between two feas ; 
and, for that reafon, its produds are 
apt to be lefs perfect. Much of the 
cyder made in this county is of a 
harfh, four, and watery nature, ‘ to 
which qualities,’ fays Dr. Aikin, < is 
to be imputed a kind of fevere colic 
prevalent among the lower clafs of 
people; though fome attribute the 
diftemper to the lead of the cyder- 
preties diflolved by the acid liquor.’ 

‘This county can boait of a greater 
number of rivers than any other in 
England ; yet two only, the Tamar 
and the Ex, are of fuflicient conie- 
quence to deferve particular notice. 
‘Lhe former, which divides the county 
from Cornwall, has its fource in the 
hills near Welcomb, and flows in a 
foutherly direétion, till it falls into the 
Englifh channel at Plymouth. The 
Ex rifes at Exmoor in Somerfethhise, 
and proceeding by Tiverton to Exe- 
ter, widens from Topfham into an 
arm bf the fea, whic terminates at 
Exmouth. 

Gieat plenty of falmon is caught in 
both thele rivers 5 but the princip val 
filheries are thofe for herrings an! 
pilch ards in the Englifh Channel, 

which contribute much to the extenc- 
ing of the commerce of the inhabi- 
tants, not only to the adjacent coun- 
ties, but into foreign parts. Weo.len 
goods, of various kinds, form a con- 
tiderable part.of the trade and mani- 

tactures of this county, and particu- 

arly of L.xeter, which city fends thips 
to the Newfoundland and G:eenland 
fifheries. At Honiton are made great 
_—— of the broadeft laces im the 
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kipgdom; and Axminfter is famous 
for its carpet manufactory. But for 
a more particular account of the ma- 
nufactures and commerce of this coun- 
ty, we muit refer our readers to Dr. 
Aikin’s ‘ England Delineated.’ 
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Devonfhire is divided into thirty- 
three hundreds, and contains one 
city, thirty-feven market-towns, 394 
parifhes, and 1730 villages. It fenas 
twenty-fix members to parliament. 


A Defeription of the Hasitations, Customs, and Manners of 
the INHABITANTS of the Istz of Man. 


The following Account is taken from Mr. Townley’s Journal in the Ile of Man? 
two Volumes, 8v0.— Although not elegantly written, we imagine it will be ac- 
ceptable to our Readers, as replete with Good Senfe and curious Information. 


E faw feveral houfes, in a ftile 

above that of farm-houfes, 

and many that were vifibly intended 
for that ufe only; and fome of thofe 
appeared tolerably well built, and to 
be, in fome ‘degree, comfortable ; 
but greatly were we hurt to fee, at 
the fame time, fuch numbers of the 
+ molt miferable cottages, or rather 
huts, interfperfed among them; mak- 
ing the moit unfavourable impreilion 
upon us, relative to the poverty of 
tae country; and exciting no imall 
thare of compaffion, for the wretched 

+ inhabitants of fuch miferable dwel- 
lings; from whence the dufky fmoke 
was conveyed, by a {mall firkin, or 
‘barrel, but frequently only out of the 
door ; and where a pitiful window 
(of not more than half a yard fquare) 


RB gives the fole glimmering of heaven’s 


kind light. Yet cheerfulnefs, no doubt, 
often dwells there; contentment, I 
tru, generally; for that is one of 
the humble bleflings of the poor ; 
which Divine Providence rarely with- 
holds from the very loweit rans of 
mankind ; thereby giving them an 
equivalent in that general diftribution 
of happinefs, which flows from the 
Divine. Goodaefs, as the common fa- 
ther of all. 
The walls of thofe wretched habi- 
tations (feldom above feven feet high) 
are fometimes conttrut%ed of rough, 
unhewn ftone; bet far more gene- 
rally of fods. ‘The roof, cf them all 
are thatched with ftraw ; but fo flightly 
laid on, that they are uader a necei- 





fity of fecuring the light covering iz 
its place, by a number of ilraw ropes, 
drawn over the roofs, and faitened 
by pegs into the toitering walls. 

‘Lhe appearance of io many de- 
fpicable human dwellings, as are fcat- 
tered over every part of the ifland, 
gives a general idea of poverty in the 
extreme ; and the great want of tim- 
ber-trees, coppice-wood, and even 
quick hedges, as general a one of 
fierility. Almoit ail their fences are 
narrow earth-banks ; fometimes bare, 
and fometimes covered with a few 
ftraggling whins, fuffered to fhoot at 
random. ‘The earth (of which thofe 
banks are made) is of fo very loote 
a nature, as to be continually tumb- 
ling down, and, of courfe, wanting 
continual reparations. When in the 
beit’ plight, they are but very poor 
guards to property ; con‘equently fre- 
quent treipaflings muft happen, be- 
tween near neighbours, (and vexatious 
law-fuits be the unavoidabie conie- 
quences) if they did not uie that ne- 
ceflary precaution of hopping all their 
fheep; and frequently their lite 
horfes too. 

‘The common people of this place 
are, certainly, of a moft lazy, indo- 
lent dif,ofition; lying very late in a 
morning, and, when aroufed by ne- 
ceflity, “from the bed of loth, going 
to their feveral employments, with a 
moft viable reluctance. ‘This is a 
character uniformly given of the ja- 


. 


bouri ig people in geueral, belonging 
to tae ai id, by tuvie who have long 
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known them. However, it is agreed 
by all, that there is one kind of bufi- 
nefs, in which they engage with the 
greateit alacrity : the herring-fifhery. 
During that buly feafon, not the leait 
fign of fupinenefs, or indolence, is 
objervable in thofe who engage in it: 
on the contrary, unremitting induftry, 
and the moft atlive fpirit of enter- 
prife, pervade, invigorate, and en- 
liven the whole mafs of the people, 
that devote themfelves to that hurry- 
ing, and ({ometimes) dangerous, em- 
ploymeac, 

There are not lefs than four hun- 
dred prodic ious fine boats (belonging 
to the people of the ile) that are en- 
giged yearly in that buiinefs. Thofe 
boats are manned wit. flout hands, 
trom five, to ieven, or eight, im a 
boat. The gains from the fifhery, 
are fometimes enormous; but, 1n 
iome untoward featons, very triflirg : 
hardly paying the charges of fitting 
Out; yet in this, as in all other lot- 
teries, the flattering hope of gaining 
a confiderable prize buoys up their 
fpirits, and induces them inoft freely 
to hazard both life and property, in 
their only favourite purfuit. 

As foon as the ieafon is entirely 
over, they retire to their refpeciive 
homes, to crjoy the fruits of their 
toil; and indulge themfelves (with 
the mott unbounded latitude) in the 
only pleafures of life which they think 
worthy of attaining, (by the feat 
of the brow) intemperance, fleep, 
and indolence. In the torpid ftate 
ariing from fuch indulgencies, they 
are fure to continue as iong as there 
are any remains cf their earnings ; 
till thoie are eatirely exhaufled, it is 
jn \ain to folicit numbers of them to 
the moit eafy, or the moft necefiary, 
kinds of labour; frequently refuting 
(according to credible information) 
their aid in getting in the fruits of the 
ground ; even in a ticklifh harveit- 
time. 

vor the above reafons, many fenfi- 
be, thinking people, thofe of landed- 
ponerty elpeciaily, are induced to 
Wich that the hermmgs would (ia their 

5 
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fouthern emigrations) find outa new 
route, and fteer their annual courfe 
very far diftant from their fhores ; 
believing, that if the common people 
were deprived of that fource of profit, 
and employment, they would be eafily 
led into habits of induftry, both more 
ufeful to the public, and more certain 
of gain to themfelves ; the confequence 
of which would be, a better cultiva- 
tion of all the lands in the ifland; an 
improvement in their prefent ftock of 
cattle; a confiderable extention of 
their prefent linen manufactory ; and, 
perhaps, the eftablifhment of others, 
equaily beneficial; making the ile 
much le’s dependent upon other coun- 
tries, for many of the neceffaries of 
life, and infufing an attive fpirit of 
induftry through the general mats of 
the people. 

Were the confequences certain to be 
as above furmifed and fondly expeét- 
ed, I fhould be induced to join moft 
cordially, though only a fojourner, in 
the patriotic with: but when it is 
calmly confidered, with what extreme 
difficulty long eftablifhed cuftoms and 
prejudices are fubdued, even fuch as 
are manifeftly abfurd and hurtful,— ' 
how extremely difficult it is, even to 
check the growth of evil habits, par- 
ticularly thofe of intemperance and 
idlene!s, and to work an entire change 
in the habitudes ard difpofitions of 
the collective body, in any itate or 
people,—the accomplifhment of fach 
a with would probably be attended 
with many hurtful confequences; 
fome perhaps alarming ones; for, 
deprived of that ufual fource of fub- 
fitence, the poor labouring people, 
or paupers of the ifland, might be in- 
duced to follow the courfe of the her- 
rings, to fome more fertile country. 
Natal attachment (that provident 
check upon rambling) would have 
little or no influence upon people 6 
circumfarced as they are; their 
wretched habitations could have no 
allurements whatever; for they could 
hardly be worfe accommodated, 12 
that refpeét, wherever they went; 
even if compelled (for a wail) © 
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become joint tenants with the beaft of 
the forelt, in dens, caves, and holes of 
the rocks. And as to the main articles 
of fuftenance, they are, in them, as 
far removed from luxuries as almott 
any people upon the face of the globe. 
Their bread, that ftaffF of life, is 
made of coarfe barley meal, or flour, 
kneaded and baked into fodden cakes. 
Their other ufual articles of food, po- 
tatoes and butter-milk ; and, when 
an indulgence toward homely luxury 
is allowed by the frugal matron, it is 
barely by the addition of two or three 
red herrings, to relifh their wonted 
allowance. 

This lait, if I can give credit to 
creditable people, is the only fare, 
even of the mountain farmers, nine- 
teen days out of twenty; butchers 
meat never entering their doors, ex- 
cept at two ftated feafons, Chrifimas 
and Eafter. 

If the proprictors, and fubftantial 
renters, of eitates ferioufly with to 
convert the poor peafants, from being 
{as they are now) fuch flothful, to 
active, induftrious, ufeful members of 


many hundred acres of fine holm-land 
are to be feen, in that charming vale 
above the nunnery, entirely covered 
with rufhes, and other ufeleis, aquatic 
plants; neither fit for hay nor paf- 
turage! Such is the miferable plight 
of almoft all the level grounds, on the 
banks of both the ftreams, extending 
a contiderable way up toward the hills, 
Yet thofe grounds (after proper drain- 
ing) would become almoit invaluable, 
by yielding luxuriant crops of the 
fineft hay. ‘Thoufands and thoufands 
of acres of boggy or morafs ground 
(now vifible in every part of the 
ifland) afk the fame kind of help. 
There are many acres rendered en- 
tirely ufcle(s, being mere ftoneries, 
for want of proper banking (or rather 
embanking) and fecuring againtt the 
river’s overflowings, in rainy fea- 
fons. 

A better mode of fencing would, 
in a great meafure, dry up thole 
fountains of bitter water, which caufe 
to {pring up, in every parifh, fo many 
feuds, animotities, and  diffentions 
among friends and near neighbours, 


fociety ; they muft begin the laudable* (thereby poifoning all the {weets of 


work, by bettering the condition of 
thofe poor, miferable wretches; by 
building them more comfortable and 
decent habitations to dwell in; by 
tempting them to activity, with the 
offer of conftant employment, where 
the labour is not too jevere at firft, 
and the wages equal to the exigencies 
of their families. 

Many jiources of employment point 
out themielves very plainly to an at- 
tentive eye, in the vartous and necef- 
fary improvements of draining, fenc- 
ing, banking, embanking, breaking 
up and clearing the ground from 
trumpery productions, and peitiferous 
weeds. Such ufeful improvements 
would find fufficient daily work, for 
double the number of labourers that 
are now in the ifland. 

Draining, where a fuperfluity of 
moifture prevails, (chilling the ground, 
and opprefling vegetation) 1s the tue 
foundation of all rational improve- 
ment upon lands of that nature. How 


fociety) by preventing the frequency 
of cattle’s trefpaflings, and the confe- 
quent interference of bufy, meddling 
people, ever too ready to perpetuate 
fuch unhappy differences, by linger- 

ing and expenfive litigations. 
‘The very great advantage of break- 
ing up, clearing, and bringing into 
proper tillage, the many thoufand 
acres of baggage, ufeleis land, to be 
feen wherever you direct your fteps, 
is too notorious to want any explana- 
tion. However, I muft fet down, 
that the money expended in an im- 
provement of that kind, or any of 
the others before noticed, would (if 
conducted with judgment) pay cent 
per cent, in a country where labour 
is fo cheap, and the rents of improved 
eftates advancing fo rapidly: but the 
employment of the poor, in conitant, 
ufcfal labour, fhould be the primary 
object of concernment, with the pub- 
lic-{pirited of the ifland. While they 
emiain in their prefent deplorable 
on- 
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condition, being not better theltered 
from the inclemencies of the feafons, 
than the beatts of the fields, that graze 
around their execrable huts: and are 
fearcely better fed than their domettic 
animals ;—as long as they may truly 
obferve, of their own miferable be- 
ing, what the unhappy old Lear does 
of the madman’s, (juit bolted from 
his cave of famine) ‘ Thou ow’ft the 
worm no jilk, the beait no hide, the 
fheep no wool, the cat no perfume :’ 
abjettnefs and defpondency muft be 
too often the confequence ;—and 
where they inhabit, a fpirit of in- 
duftry will be looked for ia vain: 
there being no {pur to it, not even 
‘hope, that comes to all,’—and is 
« the lait refuge of the miferable.’ But 
let thefe poor creatares be once in 
pofleffion of decent habitations, fuch 
as are fit to fhelter human beings ; 
Jet them but once tafte fome of the 
mof humble comforts of life, they 
will be foon aroufed to labour, in 
order to preferve thofe comforts ; and, 
in a fhort time, be infpired with an 
honeit, virtuous pride, to increafe 
the number of them afterward ; and* 
carefully to preferve them, that they 
may entail thofe bleflings upon their 
beloved offspring, which they them- 
felves fo long ftood in need of ; but, 
alas! never knew ! 

As to the higher ranks, the men 
are, in general, very civil, attentive, 
and very hoipitable to ftrangers. This 
obfervation is meant to extend to the 
principal inhabitants.in every part of 
the illand,—fave one or two ;—who 
fwoln, all at once, into unwieldy 
magnitude, think it would be a let- 
ting down to their upttart greatnefs, 
and muthroom confequence, to pay 
any attention, or civility, to fo- 
reigners. If the blind capricious 
goddefs (who finds out merit, where 
no mortal can do) would, in her un- 
bounded liberality, beftow a little ci- 
vility upon her favour tes, fhe would 
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make them more comfortable to thems 
felyes, and much: more fo to all whe 
mutt have occafion either to converfe, 
or have any kind of intercourfe with 
them. In fhort, a nabob is found a 
nuifance in every country: more efpe- 
cially an ignorant one, that is a mere 
egotilt in every trivial converfation. 

The ladies are exceedingly civil, 
afiable, and polite; very fprightly in 
converiation, and uncommonly neat 
and fmart in their drefs. There are 
many very pretty women in the ifland, 
and fome very accomplifhed. As to 
the middle ranks, when they are fober 
and cool, they are decently civil, and 
attentive even to ilrangers:—but the 
loweit clafles are rude, ungovernable, 
and uncivilized ; far beyond the com- 
mon people in any country I have 
had oceation to vifit. But this tart 
obfervation (which has forced its way 
through my pen) is only meant to 
take place within the town of Douglas: 
for 1 have often noticed, with plea- 
fure, that the common people in the 
inland parts (as well as the other 
towns) are as civil and obfequious as 
could be wifhed. 

When the iniular laws become me- 
liorated by the mild fpirit of the Bri- 
tifh, a reform in manners and cuftoms 
will foon take place. Strangers may 
then be glad to vifit an iiland, fo 
beautifuily romantic, fo-abounding in 
the moit picturefque views; and 
where they may live fo well and com- 
fortably, af the clime fuit their con- 
ftitutions, not only in the fummer, 
but the winter months too: for they 
may live, at all times, as well in the 
eating way, as reafonable people can 
defire, and where a bad bottle of port, 
or rum-fpirit, is as rare to be met 
with, even in village inns, as a good 
one, of cither kind, at any commoit 
inn, or houfe for the reception of 
travellers, within the noble ifland of 
Great Britaic, 
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Curious PARTICULARS 
[ From the 


THe Batrre Cock. 


ESIDE all the moft choice 

kinds of fith, which the northern 
climes can boaft, there is a marine 
animal, called the battle-cock, fome- 
times found fticking to the rocks, that 
has almoit all the defirable properties 
of the turtle; abounding with a fub- 
ftance that is efteemed a very good 
fubititute for that moft deiicious tood, 
the green fat. 

The account given me of the bat- 
tle-cock, by thofe who have feen 
them, is as follows :—That the ma- 
rine creature has a round place upon 
its breaft, exactly reiembling the 
fucker of a pump, by which it ad- 
heres fo clofely to its chofen {pot on 
the rock, where it fits in the attitude 
ofa frog, as not to be removed from 
thence, but by fome act of intentional 
force, or fome accidental violence. 
The battle-cock, i learn, is found, 
now and then, upon fome of the 
rocky fhores, on the wefiern fide of 
Scotland. 


Tue Sea Movse. 


Berne informed Mr. Duke Nor- 
man had got pofieffion of a very curi- 
ous and beautiful fifth, which had been 
found by the fithermen, as they were 
dredging for oyfters in Laxey fay, 
I fent to requett the favour of an in- 
{pection, which was obligingly grant- 
ed. ‘ihe very frit glimpie convinged 
me, that the beautiful ftranger was 
not to be clafled among the tinny in- 
habitants of the deep, but mui be 
numbered among the marine reptiles. 
It is about tive inches long, and about 
- three broad, in the moft extended 
part; its back (which is of a light 
brown colour) is compofed of hve 
fireng (yct foft) annular mufcles ; 
irs belly (of a light fhining chefnut 
colour) of about twenty very fmal 


ones, clofely and regulaily arranged. 
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in NATURAL History, 


Same. ] 


Its fides are embroidered with fmall 
filaments, exhibiting the moft beau- 
tiful, changeable colours, much re« 
fembling the f{plendid shining of the 
Spanith flies, or cantharides, when 
alive ; or the inimitable varying hues 
of the mallard’s neck, when in the 
higheft luftre of plumage. Its mouth 
is of the true reptile form, and its 
eyes funk fo low ‘in the head, as to be 
fcarcely difcernible ‘by the naked eye. 

The fithermen call it a fea-moufe; 
but it has not one charatteriftic of 
that animal about it. I think J have 
feen a drawing of one, or a reptile 
much refembling it, in Rheda’s Trea- 
tife on Infetts. ‘The fithermen now 
and then meet with one of thofe beau- 
tiful creatures, though rarely, about 
the oy iter-beds. 

CRANES. 


I ~ walking acrofs the fand, I faw 
a great number of cranes, bufy fith- 
ing among the rocks. This ifland 
abounds, in every part, with thefe 
long-legged fifhers. Virgil gives them 
the epithet of Strymone@ grues; and 
one of his annotators, Dr. Martin, I 
think, gives the following reafon for 
it. ‘‘lhat the Strymon, a river of 
Thrace, was a itream that greatly 
abounded with grafs and other aquatic 
plants ; and was, therefore, very much 
frequented by cranes.’ 

1 have often wondered why Virgil 
has ranked thofe birds as peftiferous 
ones, to farmers; as even one of 
thofe natural evils that will ever dif. 
turb and annoy the induftrious huf 
bandmen, by plundering them of the 
fruits of their care and labour :— 





€ nihil improbus anfer, 
‘ Strymonieque grues, et amaris intyba 


fibris, 

‘ Officiunt, aut umbra nocet.” 

Yet after all thefe toils of fwains and 
es 
aceers, 

‘Guill sifing ills impen', and countlefs 
(ales 5 


* The 
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* The glutton goofe, the Thracian cranes 
annoy, 
* Succory, and noxious fhade, the crops 


ftroy. 


Unlefs the Thracian cranes were a 
different fpecies of birds, to any now 
known, they could not injure the far- 
mers in any of their crops. Their 
mandibles are not framed for grazing, 
or feeding upon any kind of vegetable 
food; and it is an undoubted fatt, 
that they obtain all theirs from the 
watery element: their chief, if not 
only, food being fith and frogs ; there- 
fore, unlefs the farmers had fifh ponds 
within their farms for profit, made 
on purpofe for breeding and feeding 
ef fifh, I do not fee how the poor 
cranes could any ways injure them. 
I take it to be one of thofe vulgar 
errors which will fometimes inadver- 
tently flide into the writings of the 
mot cautious and judicious authors. 


Fairy Rincs. 


T had often admired, with a kind 
of wonder, thofe green rings, fo ob- 
fervable upon many dry heaths and 
commons, in various parts of Eng- 
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land, called, by the common people; 
Fairy-Rincs 3 and one day deter- 
mined, if poffible, to find out the rea- 
fon why they were generally feen, in 
that circular form, and why, too, the 
grafs grow ing upon them fhould be fo 
diftinguifhable from that upon the fur- 
rounding turf, by a richer, or deeper, 
tinge of green. I cut up feveral fods, 
as deep as the fine mould reached, by 
which means I found feveral brown 
grubs, fome moving and fome in a 
ftate of quietude; but the greateft 
number of them in motion, with their 
heads in the felf-fame direétion, as if 
they were purfuing each other. I 
found the foil under the rings, to be 
far better pulverifed than that under 
the furrounding heath; where there 
were no infects vifible; and the ftate 
of the foil will eafily account for the 
deeper tinge of green, in the grafs 
growing upon them: but why thofe 
infects fhould fo invariably work and 
move in a circular form, is above my 
comprehenfion; therefore will freely 
leave the flaunch-believers in fairy 
tales, in full and peaceable poffeffion of 
their circular property. 


New Difcoveries refpetting the purifying Property of CHARCOAL. 


MON G other fingular proper- 

ties of Charcoal, it has lately 
been difcovered by a gentleman at 
Peterfburgh, that all forts of glais 
veflels and other utenlils may be puri- 
fied from long-retained {mells and 
taints of every kind, in the eafieft and 
moit perfect manner, by rinfing them 
out well with charcoal reduced to a 
fine powder, after their grofler im- 
purities have been fcoured off with 
tand and pot-afh.— That people whofe 
breath {mells itrong from a fcorbutic 
difpofition of the gums, may at any 
time get perfectly rid of this fmell by 
rubbing and wafhing owt the mouth 

6 


thoroughly with fine charcoal powder. 
This fimple. application, at the fame 
time, renders the teeth beautifully 
white. And that brown (or other- 
wife-coloured ) putrid ftinking water 

may be deprived of its offenfive fmell, 
and rendered tranfparent by means 
of the fame fubftance. Hence he 
thinks it would be of ule for pre- 
ferving water {weet during fea voy- 
ages, toadd about five pounds of coarfe 
charcoal powder to every cafk of wa- 
ter; it being only neceflary afterw ard 
to ftrain the water off when wanted, 
through a linen | bag. 


Sce Creis?s Chemi ical Journal. 
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The French ConstituTion, as finally fettled by the NATIONAL 
ConsTiTruENT AssEMBLY, and prefented to the Kina the Third 
of September 1791: Concluded from page 297. 


CHAP. Il. 
Of the Exercife of the Legiflative Power. 


Section I. 


Powers and Fun&ions of the National 
Legiflative Afembly. 


I. THE conftitution delegates exclu- 
fively to the legiflative body, the powers 
and funétions following : 

1. To propofe and decree laws: the 
king can only invite the legiflative body to 
take an objeét into coniideration. 

2. To fix the public expences. 

3. To eftablith the public contributions 
—to determine their nature, quantity, 
duration, apd mode of colleétion. 

4. To divide the dire& contribution 
among the departments of the kingdom— 
to fwperintend the employ of abl the pub!ic 
yevenue, and to demand an account of it. 

5. To decree the creation or fuppreffion 
of public offices. 

6. To determine the quality, weight, 
impreffion, and name of the coin. 

7. To permit or prohibit the intro- 
duction of foreign troops into the French 
territories, and of foreign naval forces 
into the ports of the kingdom. 

$. To fix annually, after the propofi- 
tion of the king, the number of men and 
fhips of which the land and naval armies 
fhall be compofed ; the pay and number 
of individuals of each rank ; the rules of 
admiflion and promotion ; the forms of 
inrolment and difcharge; the formation of 
naval equipments; the admiffion of 
foreign troops, or naval forces, into the 
fervice of France ; and the pay of troops, 
in cae of their being difbanded. 

g- To regulate the adminiitrative go- 
vernment, and the alienation of the na- 
tional domains. 

10. To profecute before the high na- 
tional court, the minifters and principal 
agents of the executive power, .in what 
relates to their refponfibility. 

To accufe and profecute before the 
fame court, thofe who fhail be charged 
with any attack or confpiracy againft the 
general fafety of the ftate, or againft the 
conttitution. 

11. To eftablifh the jaws, according 
to which marks of honour or decoration, 
purcly perfonal, fhall be granted to thofe 
who have rendered feryices to the itate. 


12. The legiflative body have the right 
to decree public honours to the memory of 
great men. 

II, War cannot be determined on, but 
by a decree of the legiflative body, paffed 
on the formal and neceffary propotition of 
the king, and fanctioned by him. 

In the cafe of imminent or commenced 
hoftilities, of an ally to be fupported, or 
a right to be preferved by force of armsy 
the king fhall notify the fame without des 
lay to the legiflative body, and fhall de- 
clare the reafons of it. 

If the legiflative body be not fitting, the 
king thall affemble it immediately. 

It the legiflative body decide that war 
ought not to be made, the king fhall im- 
mediately take meafures to ftop or prevent 
all hoitilities, the minifters being re{pontie 
ble for delays. 

If the legiflative body find that the hof- 
tilities commenced are a palpable aggreffion 
on the part of minifters, or any other 
agent of the executive power, the author 
of the aggreflion fhall be profecuted ¢rimi- 
nally. 

During the whole courfe of war, the 
legiflative body may require the king toe 
negociate peace, and the king is bound te 
yield to this requifition. 

On the immediate conclufion of war, 
the legiflative body thall fix the time within 
which the troops levied above the peace 
eftablifiment, fhall be difcharged, and 
the army reduced to its ordinary ftate. 

III. It belongs to the legiflative body 
to ratify treaties of peace, alliance and 
commerce, and no treaty fhall have effeét 
but by this ratification. 

IV. The legiflative body has the righ 
of determining the place of its fittings, o 
continuing them as long as it fhall think 
necellary, and of adjourning; at the 
commencement of each reign, if it be 
not fitting, it thall be bound to meet 
without delay, 

It has the right of policein the place of 
its fitting, and to fuch extent around it ag 
fhall be determined. 

It has the right of difcipline over its 
members ; but it can pronounce no hea 
vier punifhment than cenfure, arreft for 
eight days, or inprifonment for three. 

It has the right of dilpofing, for its 
fafety, and the refpeét that is due to it, 
of the forces which ihall be placed, by its 
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confent, in the city where it fhall hold its 
fittings. ans 

V. The executive power cannot march, 
or quarter or ftation any troops of the line 
within thirty thoufand toifts of the legif- 
lative body, except on its requilition, ‘or 
by its authority. 


Section II. 


Holding of the Sittings, and Form of Deli- 
berating. 
‘ , sical 

I. The deliberations of the legiflativ 
hody fhall be public, and the proceedings 
of its fittings fhalt be printed. 

IT. The legiflative body may, however, 
on any cceation, form itfelf into a general 
committer. 

Fifty racmbers fhall have a right to de- 
mand this. 

During the continuance of the eeneral 
eemmittee, the affiftants fhall retire, the 
chair of the prefident fhall be vacanr, and 
erder fhali be maintained by the vice-pre- 
fident. 

III. No Segiflative a&t can be debated 
and decreed, except in ihe following 
form: 

IV. The plan of a decree fhall be read 
thrice, at three intervals, the fhorteit of 
which cannot be lets than eight days. 

V. The difcuffion fhail be open after 
every reading ; heverthelefs, after the firit 
or fecond reading, the’ legiflative body 
may declare that there is reafon for ad 
journment, or that ther¢ is no need for 
deliberation ; in this lait caie, the plan of 
the decree may be introduced again in the 
fame feffion. 

Every plan of a decree {hall be printed 
and diliributed before the fecond reading 
ot it can be commenced. 

Vi. After the third reading, the pre- 
ficient fhall be bound to propote it to des 
liberation ; and the legiflative body fhall 
decide, whether they are qualified to pats 
2 definitive decree; or would rather chufe 
to poftpone their decifion, in order to ga- 
ther more ampie information ‘on’ the fab- 
ject. . 

VII. The legiflative body cannot deli- 
berate, if the meeting’do not confit of at 
leat two hundred members: and no de: 
cree fhall be made, except by the abjolute 
majority of vetes. 

VII. No plan of a law, which, after 
having been fubmitted to difcuffion, fhall 
have been rejected after the third reading, 
can again be introduced the fame f{eflion, 

IX. The: preamble of every definitive 
decree fhall announce, ‘firft the dates of 
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thofe fittings at which the three readings 
of the plan of the decree were made } 
fecond, the decree by which it fhall have 
been appointed, ‘after the third reading, 
to decide definitively. 

X. The king fhall refufe his fanétion 
to the decrees whole preamble fhall not at- 
teit the dbf=rvance of the above forms ; if 
any of thofe decrees be fanétioned, the 
minifters fhall neither put to it the feal, 
nor promulg:te it, and their refponfibility 
in this refpeét fhall continue fix years. 

XI. Excepting from thefe regulations, 
decrees recognized, and declared urgent 
by a previous deliberation of the legiflative 
body ; but they niay be modified, or re- 
voked, in the courfe of the fame feffion. 

The decree by which’ a matter fliall 
have been declared urgent, fhall announce 
the reafons of it, and there fhall be men- 
tion made of this previous decree in the 
preamble of the definitive decree. 

Section III. 
Of the Royal San&ion. 


YT. The decrees of the legiflative body 
are prefinted to the king, who may re- 
tufe his aflent to them. a hy 

II. In the cafe of a refufal of the royal 
affent, that retulal is only fiufpenfive. 

“When the two following legiflatures 
which fhail follow that in which the de- 
cree was prefented, hall fucceffively re- 
prefent the fame decree in the fame terms 
in which it was originally conceived, the 
king thall be-deersed to “have given his 
fanction. ° ae. 

Ill. The affent of the king is exprefied 
to each decree, by the following farmula, 
figned -by the king: the king confexts, 
and will caufe it to be executed, 

The fufpentive refufal is thus expreffed: 
the king will examine. 

IV. The king is‘bound to exprefs his 
affent, or refufal, to each decree, within 
two months after it fhall have been pre- 
fented. . 

V. No decree to which the king has re- 
fufed his affent, can be prefented to him 
by the fame legiflature. 

V1. The decrees: fanétioned by the 
king, and thofe which have been pretented 
to him by three fucceffive legiflatures, 
alone have the force of a law, and bear 
the name and title of Jaws. 

VII. ‘There thal! be, however, executed 
as Jaws, without being fubjeéted*to fanc- 
tion, thofe aéts of the legiflative body 
which relate to its conftitution as a deli+ 
berating aflembly ; , 
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Its interior police, and that which it 
may exercife in the extefnal fpace, which 
it fhall have determined ; 

The verification of the powers of the 
members prefent ; 

The injunctions to abfent members 5 

The convocation of the primary affem- 
blies in cafe of delay ; 

The exercife of conftitutional fuperin- 
tendance over the adminiftrators and mu- 
nicipal officers ; 

Queftions of eligibility, or the validity 
of eleétions. 

Exempting likewife from fanGtion, a&s 
relative to the refponfibility of minifters, 
and all decrees importing that there is 

round of accufation. 

VIII. The decrees of the legiflative 
body, concerning the eftablifhment, pro- 
rogation, and collection of public contri- 
butions, fhall bear the name and title of 
laws ; they fhall be promulgated and exe- 
cuted without being fubject to fanétion, 
except with refpeét to thofe diipolitions, 
which fhould eftablifh other penalties than 
pecuniary fines and conftraints. 

Thefe decrees cannot be paffed but after 
the ob{ervation of the formalities prefcribed 
by the articles 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, and 9, of 
fect. II. of the prefent chapter ; and the 
legiflative body fhall not infert in them any 
dilpofitions foreign to their objeét. 


Section IV. 


Conneétion of the Legiflative Body with 
the King. 


I. When the legiflative body is defini- 
tively conftituted, it fhall fend a depota- 
tion to inform the king. ‘The king may 
every year open the feffion, and propote 
the obje&ts, which, during its continu- 
ance, he thinks ought to be taken into 
confideration ; this form, however, is not 
to be confidered as neceffary to the asti- 
vity of the legiflative body. 

IT. When the legiflative body withes to 
adjourn longer than fifteen days, it is 
bound to inform the king, by a deputa- 
tion, at leaft eight days previous. 

III. A week, at leaft, before the end of 
each feffion, the legiflative body thall fenda 
deputation to the king, to announce to 
him the day on which it propofes to ter- 
minate its fittings. The king may come, 
in order to clofe the feflion. 

IV. It the king find it of importance to 
the welfare of the ftate, that the feffion be 
continued, or that the adjournment be put 
off, or take place only for a fhorter time, 
he may fead a meflage to this effeSt; on 
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which the legiflative body is bound to des 
libvate. 


V. The king thall convoke the legiflas 


tive body, during the interval of its {ef 
fion, at all times when the intereft of the 
ftate thall appear to him to require it, as 
well as in thofe cafes which the leg'flative 
body fhall havé foreften and determined; 
previous to their adjournment. 

VI. Whenever the king thall vifit the 
place of meeting of the legiflative body, he 
shall be received and conduéted back by 4 
deputation; he cannot be accompanied 
into the inner part of the hall by any ex- 
cept the prince royal and the minifters. 

VII. The prefident can in no cafe form 

art of adeputation’ 

VIII. The legiflative body thall cea 
to be a deliberating body while the king 
fhall be prefent. 

EX. ‘The aéts of correfpoadence of the 
king with the legiflative body, fhall be al- 
ways counterfigned by a minifter. si 

X. The minifters of the king fall have 
admiffion into the national legiflative af- 
fembly ; they fhall have a place affigned 
to them ; they fhall be heztd always when 
they demand it on obje&s relative to their 
adminiftration, or when they ftiall be re- 
quired to give information. They thall 


alfo be heard on objetts foreign to their. 


adminiftration, when the national aflem- 
bly fhall grant them liberty to {peak. 


CHAP. IV. 
Of the Exercije of the Executive Power, 


I. Tue fupreme executive power re- 
fides exclufively in the hands of the king. 

The king is the fupreme head of the 
general adminiftration of the kingdom : 
the care of watching over the maintenance 
of public order and tranquillity is entrufted 
to him. 

The king is the fupreme head of the 
land and fea forces. 

To the king is delegated the care of 
watching ovér the exterior fecurity of the 
kingdom, and of maintaining its rights 
and poffeifions. , 

Il. The king names ambaffadors, and 
the other agents of political hegotiations. 

He beftows the command of armies and 
fleets, and the ranks of marfhal of France, 
and admiral. ; 

He names two thirds of the rear-ad- 
mirals, one half of the licutenant-generals, 
camp marfhals, captains of fhips, and 
colonels of the national gendarmerie. _ 

He names a third of the colonels and 
fieutenant-colonels, and a Sixth of the 
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lieutenants of the fhipsthe whole in 
conformity to the laws with refpect to 
promotion. 

He appoints, in the civil adminiftra- 
tion of the marine, the directors, the 
comptrollers, the treafurers of the arfenals, 
the mafters of the works, the under- 
mafters of civil buildings, half of the 
matters of adminiftration, and of the un- 
der-matters of conftruétion. 

He appoints the commiffaries of the 
tribunals. 

He appoints the chief gps of 
the adminiftration of indire&t contribu- 
tions, and the adminiftration of national 
domains. 

He fuperintends the coinage of money, 
and appoints the officers entrufted with 
this fuperintendance in the general com- 
miffion and the mints. 

The effigy of the king is ftruck on all 
the coinage of the kingdom. 

III. The king orders letters patent, 
brevets, and commiffions, to be delivered 
to all the public offices that ought to re- 
ceive them. 

IV. The king orders a lift of penfions 
and gratifications to be made out, for the 
purpofe of being prefented to the legifla- 
tive body each feffion, and decreed, if 
there is reafon for it. 


Section I. 
Of the Promulgation of Laws. 


J. The executive power is charged with 
ordering the feal of {tate to be put to laws, 
and cauling them to be promulgated. 

It is equally charged with caufing to be 
promulgated and executed, thofe acts of 
the legiflative body which have no need of 
the fan&tion of the king. ; 

II. Two copies of each law fhall be 
made, both figned by the king, counter- 
figned by the minifter of juftice, and fealed 
with the feal of ftate. The one thal] be 
depofited in the archives of the feal, and 
the other fhall be fent to the archives of 
the legiflative body. 

III. The promulgation of laws fhall 
be thus expreffed : 

*N. ‘(the king’s name) by the grace of 
God, and the conftitutional law of the 
ftate, King of the French, to all prefent 
and to come, greeting. The national 
affembly has decreed, and we will and 
ordain as follows : 

(Here a literal copy of the decree fhall 
be inferted, without any variation.) 

* We command and ordain to all ad- 
miniilative bodies aud courts of juftice, 


to caufe thefe prefents to be tranfcribed on 
their regifters, read and publifhed, and 
= up in their departments and re- 
pective places of refort, and executed as a 
law of the realm ; in witnefs of which we 
have figned thefe prefents, to which we 
have caufed the feal of the ftate to be 
ut.” 
4 IV. If the king be a minor, laws, pro- 
clamations, and other aéts proceeding 
from the royal authority during the re- 
gency, fhall be conceived in thefe terms : 

*N. (the name of the regent) regent 
of the kingdom, in the name of N. (the 
king’s name) by the grace of God and 
the conftitutional law of the ftate, king of 
the French, &c.’ 

V. The executive er is bound te 
fend the laws to the adminiftrative bodies 
and courts of juftice, to be certified that 
they are fo fent, and to anfwer for it to 
the legiflative body. 

VI. The executive power cannot make 
any law, not even provifional, but merely 
proclamations, conformable to the laws, 
to ordain or enforce the execution. 


Section II. 
Of the Interior Adminiftration. 


I. There is in each department a fupe- 
rior adminiftration, and in each diftriét a 
fubordinate adminiftration. 

II. The adminiftrators have no cha- 
racter of reprefentation. 

They are agents, chofen for a time by 
the people, to exercife, under the fuper- 
intendance and the authority of the king, 
the adminiftrative funétions. 

III. They can neither intermeddle in 
the exercife of the legiflative power, nor 
fufpend the execution of the laws, nor 
affume any authority over judicial pro- 
ceedings, nor over military regulations or 
operations. 

IV. The adminiftrators are effentially 

charged with the repartition of the direct 
taxes, and with the fuperintendance of 
the funds arifing from all the contribue 
tions and public revenues in their terri- 
tory. 
It belongs to the legiflative power to 
determine the rules and mode of their func- 
tions, both with refpeét to the objeéts 
above mentioned, as well as with refpect 
to all the other parts of the interior ad- 
miniftration. 

V. The king has the right of annulling 
fuch aéts of the adminiftrators of depart- 
ment, as are contrary to the law, or the 


erderg he has tranfmitted to them. 
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He may, in cafe of obitinate difobedi- 
ence, or of their endangering, by their 
aéts, the fafety or peace of the public, 
fufpend them from their funétions. 

VI. The adminiftrators of department 
have alfo the right of annulling the a&s of 
the fub-adminiftrators of diftriét, contrary 
to the laws or to the arrets of adminittra- 
tors of department, or to the orders which 
the latter fhall have given or tran{mitted, 

They may likewife, in cafe of an ob- 
ftinate difobedience on the part of the fub- 
adminiftrators, or if the latter endanger, 
by their acts, the public fafety or tran- 
quillity, fufpend them from their func- 
tions, with the referve of informing the 
king, who may remove or confirm the 
fufpenfion. 

VII. The king, if the adminiftrators 
of department fhall not ufe the power 
which is delegated to them in the article 
above, may direétly annul the acts of fub- 
adminiitrators, and fifpend them in the 
fame cafes. 

VIII. Whenever the king fhall pro- 
nounce or confirm the fufpenfion of ad- 
miniftrators, or fub-adminiftrators, he 
fhall inform the legiflative body. This 
body may either remove or confirm the 
fufpention, or even diffolve the culpable 
adminiftration ; and it there be ground, 
remit all the adminiftrators, or fome of 
them, to-the criminal tribunals, or enforce 
againft them the decree of accufation. 


Section III. 
Of External Conne@ions. 


I. The king alone can keep up foreign 
political connections, conduct negocia- 
tions, make preparations of war, pro- 
portioned to thale of the neighbowring 
ttates ; diftribute the land and fea forces, 
as he fhall judge molt fuitable, and re- 
gulate their dircétion in cafe of war. 

If, Every declaration of war fhall be 
made in theft terms : by the king of the 
French, in the name of the nation. 

IIf. It belongs to the king to refolve 
and fign with all foreign powers, all 
treaties of peace, alliance and commerce, 
and other conventions, which he fhall 
judge neceflary for the welfare of the ftate, 
with a referve for the ratification of the 
kegiflative body. 


CHAP V. 


Of the Fudicial Power. 
I, Twe judicial power can in no cafe 





be exercifed, either by the legiflative body’ 
or the king. 

II. Juftice thall be gratuitoufly render- 
ed, by judges chofen for a time by the 
people, inftituted by letters patent of the 
king, who cannot refufe to grant them, 


.They cannot be depoted, but for forfeiture 


duly judged; nor fufpended, but for an 
accufation admitted. 

The public accufers fhall be named by 
the people. 

III. The tribunals cannot either inter- 

ere in the exercilt of the legiflative power, 
or {fufpend the execution of the laws, or 
undertake the adminiftrative functions, or 
cite before them the adminiftrators, on 
account of their funétions. 

IV. The citizens cannot be withdrawn 
from the judges whom the law affigns to 
them by any commiffion, or by any other 
attributions or evocations than thofe which 
are determined by the laws. 

V. The rights of the citizens to termi« 
nate definitively their difputes by the way 
of arbitration, fhall receive no infringe- 
ment from the atts of the legiflative 

wer. 

VI. The ordinary courts of juftice cane 
not receive any civil aétion, until it be 
certified to them that the parties have ap 
peared, or that the purfier has cited the 
oppoiite party to appear before mediators, 
to endeavour ta bring about a reconcilia- 
tion. 

VII. There fhall be one or more judges 
of peace in the canton and in the towns. 
‘The number of them fhall be determined 
by the legiflative power. 

VIII. It belongs to the legiflative 
power to regulate the number and extent 
of jurifdiGiion of the tribunals, and the 
number of judges of which each tribunal 
fhall be compoted, 

IX. In criminal matters, no citizen 
can be tricd, but on an accufation re- 
ceived by a jury, or decreed by the legit 
lative body, in the cafts where it belongs 
to it to purfuc the accufation. 

After the admiffion of the accufation, 
the fact fhall be recognized and declared 
by a jury. ‘ 

The accufed fhall have a right to re- 
fufe, as far as twenty jurors, without af- 
figning reafons. 

The jury which declares the fa&, cane 
not be of fewer than twelve members. 

The application of the law fhall be made 
by judges. 

The initruétion of the procefs thall be 
public, and the afliftance of cownéel can 
bot be refuied w the acculed. 
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No man acquitted by a lawful jury, 
ean be retaken or accuied on account of 
the fame fact. 

X. No man can be feized upon, but in 
order to be conducted before an officer of 
police: and no man can be arrefted or de- 
tained, but in virtue gf a mandate of the 
officers of police ; of an order for perfonal 
arreft by a tribunal ; of a decree of accu- 
fation of the legiflative body, in the cafes 
where it belongs to it to pronounce, or 
of a fentence of imprifonment or detention 
for the take of correction. 

XI. Every man feized upon and con- 
ducted before an officer of police, thall be 
examined immediately, or at lateit in 
twenty-four hours. 

If it refult from the examination, that 
there be no ground for blame againtt him, 
he thail be directly fet at liberty; or if 
there be ground to fend him to a houfe of 
arreit, he fhall be conduéted there with 
the leaft delay poffible, and that in any 
cafe cannot exceed three days. 

XII. No man arreft:d. can be detained 
if he give fufficient bail, in all cafes where 
the Jaw permits a man to remain free un- 
der bail. 

XIII. No man, in the cafes when de- 
tention is authorifed by the law, can be 
conducted or detained any where, but. in 
thofe places legally and publicly marked 
ont as houtes of arreft, of juftice, or pri- 
fons. 

XIV. No guard nor jailor can receive 
or detain any man, but in virtue of a 
mantlate, order of arreit, decree of accu- 
fation, or fentence, mentioned in the 
tenth article above, nor without tranicrib- 
ing them in his own regifter. 

XV. Every guard or Jailor is bound, 
and no erder can releafé him from the ob- 
ligation, to produce the perfon detained 
to the civil officer who fuperintends the 
police of the houie of arrefi, as often as it 
thal] be required of him. 

The produétion of ihe perfon detained, 
cannot alfo be refufed to his relations and 
friends, who bring an order from a civil 
officer, who fhali be bound always to 
grant it, unlefs the guard or jailor produce 
an order from a judge, tranfcribed in his 
regilter, to keep the perfon arrefted fecret. 

XVI. Every man, whatever be his 
place or occupation, except thofe to whom 
the law confides the right of arreftation, 
who thall give, fign, execute, or make to 
be executed, an order to arreft a citizen ; 
er whoever, even in the cafes of arrefta- 
tion authorifed by the law, shall conduc, 
yeceive, cr setain a citizen, in a place of 


detention not publicly and legally marked 
out; and every guard or jailor who fhall 
aé& in oppofition to the difpofition of the 
of above XIV, and XV, articles ; fhall be 
culpable of the crime of arbitrary detention, 

XVII. No man can be taken up, or 
profecuted, on account of the writings 
which he has made to be printed or poo 
lithed, whatever be their fubje&t, if he 
has not defignedly provoked difobedience 
to the law, outrage to the eftablifhed 
powers, and refiftance to their aéts, or 
any of the actions declared erimes or of. 
fences by the law. 

The cenfure of all the a€ts of the efta- 
blifhed powers is permitted; but volun- 
tary calumnies againft the probity of F apr 
lic officers, and againft the reétitude of 
their intentions in the exercife of their 
funétions, may be profecuted by thoft 
who are the fubjeé& of them. 

Calumnies or injurious fayings againft 
any kind of perfons, relative to the aétions 
of their private life, fhall be punifhed by 
profecution. ‘ 

XVII. No man can be judged, either 
civilly or criminally, for aéts of writing, 
printing or publifhing, except it has been 
recognifed and declared by a jury, firft, 
that there is an offence in the writing de- 
nounced ; 2d, that the perfon profecuted 
is guilty of it. 

XIX. There fhall be, for the whole 
kingdom, one only tribunal of annul- 
ment, eftablifhed near the legiflative body. 
Its funétions fhail be, to pronounce 

On demands of annulment of judg- 
ments given in the laft reiort by the wi- 
bunals ; 

On demands of being remitted from one 
tribunal to another, for lawful caufes of 
fufpicion 5 

On regulations refpefting judges, and 
fuits againft a whole tribunal. 

XX. In queftions of annulment, the 

ribunal of annulment fhall never take 
cognizance of the affair itfelf; but afier 
having Annulled the fentence which flail 
have been pronounced in a procefs, and 
in which the forms have been violated, or 
which fhall contain an expre{s_contradic- 
tion to the law, it fhall remit the original 
affair to the tribunal, which ought to de- 
cide on it. 

XXI. When, after being twice an- 
nulled, a fentence pronounced by a third 
tribunal fhall be attacked on the faine 
grounds as at firft, the queftion fhall no 
more be judged by the tribunal of annul- 
ment, without having been fubmitted to 
the legiflative body, who fhall pafs a de- 
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eree declarative of the law, to which the 
tribunal of annulment thall be bound to 
conform. 

" XXII. Every year, the tribunal of an- 
nulment fhall be bound to {end to the bar 
of the legiflative body, a deputation of 
eight of its members, to prefent a {tate of 
the decifions pafled; on the margin of 
each of which fhall be placed a fhort ac- 
count of the affair, and the text of the law 
which fhall have determined the decifion. 

XXIII. A high national court, formed 
of the members of the tribunal of annul- 
ment, and of high jurors, fhall take cog- 
nizance of offences committed by the mi- 
nifters and principal agents of the execu- 
tive power, and of thofe crimes which at- 
tack the general fafety of the ftate, after 
the legiflative body fhall have patied a de- 
cree for accufation. 

It hall not be affembled but at the pro- 
clamation of the legiflative body, and at 
the diftance of thirty thouland toiles at leaf 
from the place where the legiflative body 
holds its meetings. 

XXIV. The orders iffued for executing 
the judgments of the tribunals, fnali be 
conceived in thefe terms : 

*N. (the name of the king) by the 
grace of God, and by the conititutional 
law of the itate, king of the French, to all 
prefent and to come, grecting. The 
tribunal of has pailed the follow- 
ing judgment :’ [Here fhall follow a copy 
ot the judgment, in which fhall be men- 
tioned the names of the judges. } 

‘ We charge and enjoin all officers, upon 
the prefent demand, to put the faid judg- 
ment into execution, our commiflaries of 
the tribunal to*enforce the fame, and all 
the commanders and officers of the public 
force to be affifting with their force, when 
it hall be legally required : in witnels of 
which, the prefent judgment has been fign- 
ed by the pretident of the tribunal, and by 
the regifter. ; 

XXV. The funétions, of the king’s 
commiffaries in the tribunals, fhall be, to 
require the obfervance of the laws in the 
judgments to be given, and to caufé thein 
vo be executed after they are paffed. 

They fhall not be public accuférs ; but 
they fhall be heard on all accuiations, and 
fhail require, during procefs, regularity of 
forms, and, before judgment, application 
of the law. 

XXVI. The king’s commiffaries in the 
tribunals fhafl denounce to the director of 
the jury, either officially, or according to 
orders given them by the king ; 

Offences agaihft the individual liberty of 
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citizens, againft the free circulation of 
provifions and other objects of commerce, 
and againft the colle&tion of contributions 5 

Offences by which the execution of or- 
ders given by the king, in the exercife 
of the funétions delegated to hing, fhall 
be difturbed or impeded ; 

Infringements on the laws of nations ; 
oppofition to the execution of judgments ; 
and to all executive aéts proceeding from 
eftablithed powers. 

XXVII. The minifter of juftice hall 
denounce to the tribunal of appeal, by 
means of the king’s commiflary, an@ with- 
out prejudice to the rights of the parties 
interefted, the a¢ts in which the judges 
have exceeded the bounds of their power, 

The tribunal fhall annul thete aéts ;: and 
if they give ground for forfeiture, the fact 
fhall be reprefented to the legiflative body, 
which fhail pais the decree of accufation if 
there be ground, and refer the parties in- 
formed againft to the high national court. 


SITLL. WM. 
Of the Public Force. 


I. Tue public force is inftituted to des 
fend the ttate againft external enemies, and 
to maintain internal order and the execu- 
tion of the laws. 

II. It is compofed, 

Of the land and fea armies ; 

Of the troops {pecially deftined for 
home fervice ; 

And, fubfidiarily, of the a&tive citizens, 
and their children of age to bear arms, 
regiftered in the roll of national guards. ~ 

III. The national guard} do not form 
a military body, or an inftifution in ‘the 
fiate; they are the citizen$ themfelves, 
called to aifift the public force. : 

IV. The citizens can never embody 
themfelvyes, or act as national guards, but 
by virtue of a legal requifition or autho- 
rity. 

V. They are fubjeét in this quality to 
an organization, to be determined by the 
law. . 

They fhall be diflinguifhed in the whole 
kingdom, by only one form of dilciphiac, 
and one unitorm. : 

Dittinétions of rank and fubordination, 
fubliit only relatively to the fervice, and 
during its continuance. , 

VI. Officers ave chofen for a time, amd 
cannot again be cholen till after a certain 





> 


interval of fervice as feldiers. 


None fhallommand the national guard 

of more than one diftri&. 
VII, Ali the paits of the public force 
employed 
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employed for the fafety of the ftate from 
foreign enemies, fhall aé&t under the com- 
ont of the king. 

VIII. No body or detachment of troops 
of the line can aft in the internal part of 
the kingdom without a legal order. 

IX. No agent of the public- force can 
enter the houfe of a citizen, if it be not 
on purpofe to execute the orders of police 
and of juftice, or in cafes formally pro- 
vided for by the law. 

X. The requifition of the public foree, 
in the internal part of the kingdom, be- 
longs to the civil officers, according to 
the regulations provided by the legiflative 

wer. 

XI. When any department is through- 
out in a ftate of commotion, the king fhall 
#Tue, under the refponfidility of minifters, 
the neceffary orders for the execution of 
laws, and the recftablifhment of order ; 
but with the referve of informing the ]c- 
gillative body if it be affembled, and of 
convoking it if it be not fitting. 

XII. The public force ts efentially 
ebedient ; no armed body can deliberate. 

XUI. The land and fea armies, and 
the troops deftined to preferve internal 
fecurity, are fub‘cSted to particular laws, 
both for the maintenance and diicipline, 
and for the manner of judgments, and the 
nature ef punithmeats, on occafion of 
military offences. 


TST iLE Y. 
Of Public Contributions. 


I. Pusnic contributions fhall be de- 
bated and fixed every year by the legifla- 
tive body, and cannot continue in force 
longer than the laft day of the following 
feflion, if they are not exprefsly renewed. 

If. The funds neceffary to the difcharge 
of the national debt, and the payment of 
the civil lif, can, uimler no pretext, be re- 
filed or tufpended. 

The thiarres of the minifters of the 
eatholic relizion, who are paid, pre‘erved, 
elefted, or named in virtue of the de- 
erees of the national conititucnt aflembly, 
form a part of the national debt. 

The legiilative body cannet, in any cafe, 
eharge the nation with the payment of the 
debts of any individual. 

III. The accounts at full length of the 
minifterial department, figned and certified 
by the minifters or commitfyoners, fhall be 
rendered public, by being printed at the 
ecmrhencement of the feihion of gach le. 
giliature. 

7 


So thal] alfo the ftate of receipts of the 
different taxes, and all the public re. 
venues. 

The ftate of receipt and expenditure 
fhall be diftinguifhed according to their 
nature, and fhall exprefs the fums re- 
ceived and difburfed, year by year, in 
each diftriét. 

The private expences of each depart- 
ment, and thoie relative to the tribunals, 
the adminittrative bodies, and other efta- 
blithments, fhall alfo be rendered public. 

IV. The adnuiniftrators of department, 
and fub-adminiitrators, can neither efla. 
blifh any public contribution, nor make 
any diltribution beyond the time and the 
fums fixed by the lerifiative body ; nor 
deliberate, or permit, without being au- 
thorifed by it, any local loan to be charged 
to the citizens of the department. 

V. The executive power-dire&ts and 
fuperintends the colle&ion and paying in 
of contributions, and gives all the necef- 
fary orders to this effect. 


TITLE VI. 


Of the Conzeion of the French Nation 
with other Nations. 


Tue French nation renounces the un- 
dertaking of any war with a view to make 
conquetts, and will never employ its forces 
againit the liberty of any people. 

The conititution no longer admits the 
Droit d’ Aubaine. 

Foreigners, whether fettled in France or 
not, inherit the property of their parents, 
whether foreigners or Frenchmen. 

‘They can contraét, acquire, and receive 
property fituated in France, and difpote of 
it as well as any French citizen, in every 
mode authorifed by the Jaws. 

Foreigners in France are fubjeé to the 
fame criminal laws and regulations of po- 
lice as French citizens, with a referve for 
conventions agreed on with foreign powers. 
Their perfons, effects, induitry, and reli- 
gion, are equally proteGied by the law. 


TITLE Wii, 


Of the Revifion cf Conftitutianal Decrees. 


I. THe national conitituent afflembly 
declares, that the nation has an impre- 
fcriptible right to change its conftitution ; 
and neverthelefs, confidering that it is 
moft fuitable to the national intereft to 
make ule, only by means appointed by 
the cor.ftitution itfelf, of the right of r- 
forming thoie articles which experience 
fhal) <emonftrate the intonyenience of, 

decrevs, 
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decrees, that the aflembly of revifion fhall 
proceed in the following manner : 

II. When three following legiflatures 
fhall have declared an uniform wifh for 
the change of any conititutional article, the 
revifion demanded fhall take place. 

III. The enfuing legiflature (that com- 
mencing in 1791) cannot propofé the re- 
form "et conftitutional article. 

IV. Of the three legiflatures who fhall 
fucceffively propofe any changes, the firft 
two fhall not occupy themfelves relative 
to that object, but in the laft two months 
of their laft feffion, and the third at the 
end of its firft annual feflion, or at the 
beginning of the fecond. 

Their deliberations on that matter hall 
be fubje&ted to the fame forms as the le- 
giflative aéts; but the decrees by which 
they fhall have expreffed their defires, fhall 
not be fubjeéted to the fanétion of the 
king. 

v. The fourth legiflature, augmented 
by two hundred and forty-nine members 
chofen in each department, by doubling 
the ordinary number which it furnifhes for 
its population, fhall conftitute the aflem- 
bly of revifion. 

Thefe two hundred and forty-nine mem- 
bers fhall be elected after the nomination 
of reprefentatives to the legiflative body 
thall have been terminated, and there fhail 
be formed a f{eparate proces-verbal of it. 

The affembly of revifion fhall not be 
compofed of more than one chamber. 

VI. The members of the third legifla- 
ture, who ‘fhall have demanded a change, 
cannot be elected in the affembly of re- 
vilion. 

VII. The members of the affembly of re- 
vifion, after having pronounced all at once 
the oath, ‘ to Live free or die,’ thall indivi- 
dually fwear, § to confine themfelves to de- 
cide on the obje&ts which fhall have been fub- 
mitted to them by the unanimous with of 
three preceding legiflatures; and to main- 
tain, in other refpects, with all their power, 
the conftitution of the kingdom, decreed by 
the national conftituent affembly in the 

ears 1789, 1790, and 1791; and to be 
in all faithful to the nation, to the law, 
and to the king.” 

VUI. The affembly of revifion fhall be 
bound to occupy itfelf afterward, and 
without delay, in the objeéts which thall 
haye been jubmitted to its examination ; 


and as foon as this tafk is finifhed, the 
two hundred and forty-nine new mem- 
bers, named over and above, fliall retire, 
without taking a part in any cafe in the 
legiflative a&s. 





The French colonies and poffeffions in 
Afia, Africa, and America, although they 
make a part of the French empire, are 
not included in the prefent conftitution. 





None of the powers inftituted by the 
conttitution have a right to change it in 
its whole, or in its parts, excepting the 
reforms which may be made in it by the 
mode of revifion, conformably to the re- 
gulations of Title VIT. above. 

The national conftituent afflembly com- 
mits the depofit of it to the fidelity of the 
legiflative body, of the king, and of the 
judges, to the vigilance of fathers of fami- 
lies, to wives and to mothers, to the at- 
tachment of young citizens, to the courage 
of all Frenchmen. 





The decrees paffed by the national af- 
fembly, which are not included in the aét 
of conftitution, fhall be executed as laws ; 
and thofe anterior laws which it has not 
altered, fhall alfo be obferved fo long as 
they fhall not be revoked or modified by 
the legiflative power. 


(Signed) Vernier, Prefident. 
PouGéarD, Couppr, 
MaliLiy, CHATEAU- 
RENARD, CHAILLON, 
Avery (Bithop of the 
Department of the Meufe) 
Darcue, Secretaries. 


SEPT. 3, 179%. 

The national affembly having heard the 
conflitutional a& above read, after ap- 
proving of it, declare, that the conftitu- 
tion is finifhed, and that it can make no 
change in it. There fhall be named im. 
mediately, a deputation of fixty members, 
to offer, the fame day, the conftitutional 
aét to the king. 


(Signed as before) 
EE 


The printing finifhed Sept. 5, 17915 
by Baudouin, printer to the national af- 
fembly. 
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AFFairs of FRANCE, continued from Page 3043 containing the mf 
important Proceedings of the LeGisLaTivE NATIONAL ASSEMBLY, 
which met, for the firft Time, on Saturday, the firft of October. 


TRE new legiflature of France met, 
for the firtt time, on Saturday the firit of 
Oéteber, and proceeded immediately to 
fome preliminary forms. The next day, 
the powers of 394 members (the number 
| mage to conititute an aflembly) having 

een verified, the aflembly declared them- 
felves to be the Legiflative National Af- 
fembly, amid repeated applaufes fiom the 
galleries, and the members of the fate na- 
tional aflembly, who occupied the feats at 
the two ends of the hall. ‘The members 
then rofe as by one general impulié, and. 
repeated the cath, £ to live fiee or die.” But 
this was not deemed {ufficient ; and it was 
agreed, that after the eleétion of the prefi- 
dent, &Xc. all the members fliould take the 
oath fucceffively. Accordingly, meflieurs 
Pattoret and Ducaflel having been elected 
prefiderst and vice-prefident, on Monday ; 
the aflembly decreed, on Tuetday, that com- 
miffionsrs thould be fent to bring the contti- 
tutional code; that they thould be feleéted 
from among the oldeft of the legflative 
body ; thar every one fhould be ftanding, 
and uncovered, at the appearance of the 
facred book ; that, laflly, on taking the 
oath individually, the members (intead of 
contining thenurlves, as had been preferibed 
by the ccnitituting affembly, to fimply pro- 
nouncing the words, ‘ I {wear it’) fhould 
each pronounce the whole of the oath of 
fidelity to the conftitution. Immediately 
after this decifion, the officer, who had ac- 
companied the ccommiflioners to the ar- 
chives, entered the hall, and faid with a 
loud voice, * Gentlemen, I announce to 
the aflembly the national conttiut'cnal 
eode.’— At thefe words, all the members 


rofe in their places, and continued for feve- 
ral minutes ttanding and uncovered. 

‘The perfons who, conjointly with the 
keeper of the records, had broupht the 
conftitutional code, had been preceded‘ and 
followed into the hall by feveral grenadiers 
of the national gendarmerie, who continued 
there under arms ; whereupon a member 
moved, that the armed men fhould with- 
draw ; and, after fome debate it was de- 
termined that the guards fhould quit the 
hall. 

M. Paftoret, the prefident (after having 
requetted M. Ducuffel, the vice-prefident, 
to fupply his place) quitted his chair, af- 
cended the tsibune, where the conftitu- 
tional code was, and, laying his hand 
upon the facred baok, took the oath of 
fidelity in the following words: ¢ I fwear 
to maintain, to the utmoit of my power, 
the conititution of the kingdom decreed by 
the conftituting national affembly, in the 
years 1789, 1790, and 17913 to propofe 
or confent to nothing, in the courfe of the 
legiflature, which may be hoitile to it; and 
to be in every particular faithful to the 
nation, the law and the king. —T he names 
of the members were then called over, and 
each repeated at the tribune the fame oath. 
—After this, it was agreed, that a depu- 
tation cf twenty-four members fhould be 
fent to the king, to inform him, that the 
legiflative naticnal aflembly was definitively 
conftituted ; and the bufinels of this day 
was terminated by a decree, that thanks 
fhould be given to the good citizens who 
had been members of the conttitting af 
fimbly, for the fervices rendered to the 
nation by their labours. * 

On 


* The following was the fpeech of M. Ceruth, on moving thefe thanks : 


€ Gentlemen, 


¢Fcur hundred and ninety-two deputies have laid their hands on the gofpel of the 
conftitution, and have {worn to maintain it ull their laft moment. After having paid 
to the conftiiution the folemn homage of our fidelity and obedience, it appears to me 
— to prefent a juft and legal fentiment to the conitituting body, from whem we 


old this iminortal cenftitution. 


© Nothing is more common, than to enjoy with haughty ingratitude the fruit of pub- 
lic labcuts ; ve may be afraid to appear the idolaters or flaves of benefactors, who ae 
in place; but when divelted of the ituation which conferred their power, it is glorious 
to honour the virtuous exercife of powers that exiit no longer. 

* The firft day this aflembly cpened, I obterved the p-ople who were {pectators, and 
I faw that thefe worthy people regarded with vencration the former leg:flators difperfed 
in the tribunes, and the new legiflators with hope. 1 participate m this fentiment, 


and the general with of the Fyench mation. We san, we ought thea to give way to 
the 
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On Weidnefday, the vice-prefident, who 
had been at the head of the deputation to 
the king, reported the refult of it to the 


unexpeéted incident. The members, in a 
moment of democratic enthufiafin, inflamed 
by the fpeeches of fome of the moft rapid 








“ft aflembly. hey went to the palace, he fpirits in the aflembly. pafled decrees, by 
xX faid, at fix in the evening. They faw which they difmaniled the king of all the . 
- the minifter of jultice, who told them, that trappings which embel!ifh his throne, and 
his majetty had appointed the next day, at  ftripped him of every title and plume which ; 
one o'clock, to receive the deputation. The the wfdom of the conftituting affembly, Si 
vee vice-prefident ftated to the minifter, that while they deprived him of all pernicious i 
it was of the utmott importance to the authority, had thought fit to retain. * | 
the affairs of the empire, that the notice with — ‘They foon were convinced of their error. ; 
the which they were charged fhou!ld be made The thock which this gave to public credit, | 
nd known to his majefty without delay, and the alarm which fuddenly fpread over the ie 
ers they could not, confiltently with their duty- multitude, convinced them, that though 1. 
ied tothe aflembly, poftpone their comm:ffion, the decifion regarded folely a matter of eti- 1 | 
rer The mimiter of juitice reprefented this to quette, it might lead to confequences that 
h- his majetty, who was pleafed to appoint were dreadful. The moderate men hurried, 
le- nine o'clock of the fame evening to receive after the houfe broke up, to the Abbey St. 
he the deputation. Accordingly, at nine Martin, where, fapart from all tle exiting 
‘o'clock, they went again, and were re- clubs, the new members hold their meet- 
ng ceived by his mujeity in the council cham- ings, and there, by a quiet difcuflion, they 
ity ber, when M. Duncaftcl made his reve- were convinced of the folly they had come 
af. rence, and delivered his commiffion in the mitted, and of the good fenfe of maintain- 
w= following terms ; ing true harmony on the principles of mu- 
nd tual refpe&t between the legiflative and exe- 
of * SIRE, cutive powers. Ihe next day they retraced ; 
ar € The national afembly legiflative is their fteps ; and, having previoufly afcer- | 
Yr, finally conttituted, and we are appointed a tamed their ftrength, the moderate men de- 
ny depu-ation to intimate this to your maiefty.” ™onttrated their majority, and calmed the } 
he P : y yey: public mind. It was, perhaps, of infinite : 
fe The king defired to know the names of moment to the revolution, that they had : 
he the deputation. The vice prefident told the good fenfe to do this, for the king { 
nd him that he had nota lift of the names, was exafperated, and would, in all proba- e 
he and that he did not know them all. His bility, have regarded it as an omen of | 
es majelty was then pleafed to fay, that he hoftility fufficiently ttrong to feparate him ; 
nd would come in perfon to the aflembly on from the affembly. it is over, and it has ; 
h. Friday next. He was forry that he could given them a leffon that will guard their { 
u- not go there fooner. minds againft future rafhnefs. 4 
be After this report had been received, the © On Friday, the king came to the affem- 
he public mind was univerfally agitated by an bly, and, with as much cheerfulnefs as 
ly ; 
dl the national with, and vote thanks to the afiembly who before us reprefented, faved, - 
ks regenerated the French people. . d 
10 ‘The more difturbances and faStion prevailed amid this firft aflembly, the greater 
C thanks are due to the chofen body of the reprefentatives, who conttandy fought and 
ne congpered for us. Inyeited bya threatening army, they triumphed over it by their 
Jabouis ; enveloped in obicurity and incertitude, they triumphed over them by their | 
a genius; furronnded with ruin and violence, they triumphed over them by their firm- 
nefs. In the place where we now fit, how many truths, how great fources of know- | 
ledge were difplayed? If they have not always taken advantage of favourable mo- 
ments, or falutary inftitutions, what aifembly is there, or has ever exifted, or will 
1e exiit, which can lefs merit this reproach? What fenate of Rome—what Britifh par- 
id liament—what American congrefs, has performed fuch great things, sn to thort a 
1e time, with fo many obftacl:s, and with fo few defeéts? Three years have dettroyed 
e fourteen ages of abufe, and have prepared thirty, forty, fifty, perhaps a hundred ages 
af happinets. In proportion as thefe ages advance upon the French nation, how will j 
te the names of their aushors be aggrand.zed ? Let us anticipate, gentlemen, the juttice f 
e of futurity : I move, that the national affembly vote folemn thanks to the conttituting 
3 national affembly.” 
* The fubdftance of thefe obnoxious decrees was, that the king, when he vifited the 
d affembly, fhould be féated in a plam chair, not a chair of ftate ; that he thould not be 
d addr=ffed by the appellations of ¢ fire’ and ¢ majetty,” but merely with the title of ¢ king 
ty of the French,’ &c, 4B2 ever, 
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ever, delivered a fpeech, fo well calculated 
to reftore harmony, that it made a lively 
impreffion on their hearts. The acclama- 
tions were loud and frequent, and the king 
was vifibly gratified by his reception. It 
was in every point the fame as on the 30th 
of September. (See page 302). His ma- 
jefty’s fpeech was as follows : 


© Gentlemen, 


¢ Affembled by virtue of the conftitution 
to exercife the poweis which it delegates 
to you, you will undoubtedly confider as 
among your firft duties, to facilitate the 
operations of government ; to confirm pub- 
lic credit ; to add, if poffible, to the fecu- 
rity of the engagements of the nation ; to 
fhew that liberty and peace are compatible ; 
and, finally, to attach the people to their 
new laws, by convincing them that thofe 
laws are for their good. 

* Your experience of the effe&ts of the 
new order of things, in the feveral de- 
partments from which you come, will 
enable you to judge of what may be yet 
wanting to bring it to perfection, and make 
it eafy for you to devife the moft proper 
means of giving the neceffary force and 
activity to the adminiftration. 

‘ For my own part, cafled by the con- 
ftitution to examine, as firft reprefentative 
of the people, and for their intereft, the 
laws prefented for my fanétion, and charged 
with caufing them to be executed, it is 
alfo my duty to propofe to you fuch ob- 
jets as I think ought to be taken into 
confideration in the cour'fe of your feffion. 

* You will fee the propriety of fixing 
_ immediate attention on the ftate of the 

nances, and you will feel the importance 
of eftablithing an equilibrium between the 
receipt and the expenditure, of accelerating 
the affeflment and the collegtion of taxes, 
of introducing an invariable order into all 

arts of this vaft adminiftration, and thus 
providing at once for the fupport of the 
ftate, and the relief of the people. 

* The civil laws will alfo demand your 
care, which you will have to render con- 
formable ‘to the principles of the coniti- 
tution. You will alfo have to fimplify 
the mode of proceeding in the courts of 
Jaw, and render the attainment of juftice 
more eafy and more prompt. 

* You will perceive the neceffity of 
eftablifthing’a fyftem of national education, 
and of giving a iohd bafis to public fpirit. 
You will encourage commerce and in- 
duttry, the progrefs of which has fo great 
an influence on the agriculture and the 
wealth of the kingdom; and you will en- 


deavour to make permanent difpofitions for 
affording work and relief to the indigent. 

© I thall make known my firm detire for 
the reettablifhment of order and difcipline 
in the army ; and I fhall negleét no means 
that may contribute to rettore confidence 
among all who compofe it, and to put it 
into a condition to sell the defence of 
the realm. If the laws in this refpeét are 
infufficient, I fhall make known to you 
the meafures that {tem to me to be proper, 
and you will decide upon them. 

‘I thall in the fame manner communi- 
cate my fentiments refpe&ting the navy, 
that important part of the public force, del- 
tined to proteét trade and the colonies. 

‘ We fhall not, I hope, be troubled 
with any attack from abroad. I have 
taken, from the moment that I accepted 
the conttitution, and I ftill continue to 
take, the fteps that appear to me the moit 
proper to fix the opinion of foreign powers 
in our favour, and to maintain with them 
the good intelligence and harmony that 
ought to fecure to us the continuance of 
peace. I expect the beft effeéts from them ; 
but this expeétation does not prevent me 
from parfuing, with activity, thofe mea- 
fures of precaution, which prudence ought 
tod:Atate. (Loud applaufes of Vive le Roi!) 

* Gentlemen, in onder that your im- 

rtant labours and your zeal may pro- 
duce the effeéts expeéted from them, it is 
neceffary that conttant harmony and unal- 
terable confidence thould reign between the 
Jegiflative body and the king. (Renewed 
applaufe and acclamations.) The enemies 
of our repole are but too ttud‘ous to dif- 
unite us: the love of our country mutt 
therefore rally us, and the public intereft 
render us infeparable. (Warm applaufes). 
Thus the public force will be exerted witri- 
out obfiruétion, the adminiftration will not 
be harafled by vain alarms, the propeity 
and the religion of every man will be 
equally protected, and no pretext will be 
left for any perfon to live at a diftance 
from a country where the laws are in vi- 
gour, and men’s rights refpected. 

© It is on this great balis of order that 
the ftability of the conititution, the /uccefs 
of your labours, the fafety of the empire, 
the fource of all kinds of profperity muft 
depend. It is to this, gentlemen, that we 
all ought to turn cur ‘thoughts in this 
moment with the utmoft poflible vigour ; 
and this is the object that 1 recommend 
the moft particularly to your zeal, and 
to your patriotiin. —(The moft lively tef- 
timomes of cpplaufe were given to the 
hing on this conclufion.) , 
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The prefident {poke as follows ; 


© SIRE, 


© Your prefence in the midft of us isa 
new engagement which you take to the 
country. A conftitution is eltablifhed, 
and with it the liberty of Frenchmen. 
You are to cherifh it as a citizen; as 
king you are to maintain and to defend 
it. Inftead of violating, it afcertains your 
er; it has given you, as friends, all 
thofe who formerly called themfelves only 
our fubjeéts. (Here a burft of applaufe.) 
Fas have reafon to be beloved by French- 
men. You faid fo, fire, fome days ago, 
jn this temple of the country, and we 
alfo have reafon to love you. (The plau- 
dits were reiterated.) ‘The conftitution 
has made you the firft monarch in the 


world. Your love for it places your 
majelty in the rank of the moft favoured 
kings, and the welfare of the people will 
make you the moft happy. May our 
mutual union make us {fpeedily feel its 
happy influence, purify legiflation, re- 
confirm public credit, overthrow anarchy, 
Such is our duty, fuch are our withes, 
fuch are yours, fire. Such are our hopes, 
and the benedi€tions of Frenchmen will be 
our reward.” 


The king went out in the fame manner 
that he entered, amid the moft vehement 
exclamations of Vive de Roi; and the af- 
fembly immediately ordered, that the fpeech 
of the king, and that of the prefident, 
fhould be printed. 


{ To be continued. ] 


Proceepines of the Firf? Session of the Seventeenth Parliament of 
Great Britain, continued from page 224. 


ON Wednefday, May 18, the chancel- 
lor of the exchequer prefented the follow- 
ing meffage from his majefty : 

_ GEORGE R. 

‘ His majefty finding that the additional 
charges incurred on account of the eftab- 
lifhment of the younger branches of his 
royal family cannot be defrayed out of the 
monies applicable to the purpofes of his 
majefty’s civil government, is under the 
neceffity of defiring the affiftance of parlia- 
ment for this purpofe ; and his majetty re- 
lies on the affe&tion of his faithful com- 
mons, that they will make fuch provifion 
as the circumftances may appear to them 
to require.” 

’ The fame having been read by the 
fpeaker, the chancellor of the exchequer 
moved to have the meffage referred to the 
confideration of the committee of fupply, 
which was ordered. 

, The Quebec bill paffed without a divi- 
ion. 

The houfe then, having refolved itfelf 
into a committee of the whole houfe, on 
ways and means, the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer rofe to {tate the finances of the 
country; in doing which, he faid, he 
fhould, in order to render them as clear 
as poffible, yive them under their refpec- 
tive heads a expenditure, and ways and 
means, feparating the 3,133,000l. of ex- 
ye incurred by the armament of 
aft {ummer from the ordinary expences of 
the year, that expenditure being already 
provided for by money voted from the 
confolidated fund, by a vote of exchequer 


bills, by the 500,000]. of unclaimed divi- 
dends, and by the levying of additional 
taxes; by this feparation alfo he fhould 
now have to provide for 18,000 feamen 
only, the additional 6000 having been 
provided for under the head of the ex~ 
pences of the lait armament. 
The firft article he then had to ftate for 
the committee to provide for was, 
The Navy. 
Eighteen thoufand feamen £. 936,000 
Ordinary expences - - 689,000 
Extra expences in building, and 
repairs of frigates - 506,000 


Total of the Navy 2,131,000 


The Army - - 158535572 
The Ordnance - - 443,678 
Deficiency of the land and malt 

duties for the year1790 - = 400,000 
Deficiency of grants for fame year 207,000 
Mitcellaneous Articles - - 690,008 


Making a total (with the odd 

hundreds emitted in the gene- 

ral ftatement) of fupply to be 
provided for, of 1s 51728,000 
In ftating the mifcellaneous articles of 
expences, of which the above {um of 
690,000). is the total, he faid, fome were 
permanent, others merely temporary, aud 
the greater part could never again occtir. 
He mentioned under this article of expen- 
diture, the increafe he ihould propote on 
Friday next to the civil lift, in compliance 
with his majefty’s meflage to the houfe. 
Having noticed this article, he thought it 
neceflury to tkate, that the civil liit was 
not 
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mot equal to the increafed and increafing 
expence of the younger branches of his 
majefty’s family, and for tlie other pur- 
pofes to which it was appropriated, of 
evhich he was confident the houfe would 
be perfectly fatisfied, when they fhould 
have laid before them the fiatements of the 
civil lit. The provifion he thould firit 
propofe would be to grant an addition of 
22,000 annually, for an annuity to that 
amount his majefty had granted to the 
duke of Clarence; and, to clear other in- 
cumbrances, he fhould propofe a further 
Jum, amounting in the whole to 530,000. 
Ways and MEans. 
To meet the expenditure he had ftated, 
he fhould take, as ufural, the £. 
Land and malt, at - 2,750,000 
The furplus of the laf quarter, 
ending the sth of April, of 
the confolidated fund, at - 402,221 
The lottery - 306,250 
And, from the growing furplus 
of the confolidated tund, the 
produce of which fund, for 
the latt three years, gave an 
average of 13,4.70,000l. of 
permanent taxes, exclufive of 
the land and malt, he fhould 
take - “ ‘ 
‘To which were to be added, for 
outitanding balances, = - 
For probable increafes, as ftated 
by the report of the revenue 
committee, he fhould be 
entitled to take an addi- 
tional x 50,000). arifing from 
yo9,cool. probable icreafe 
on tobacce, 30,0001. on 
Jandtax arrears,and 10,0001. 
onthe hemp duties; he would, 
however, take only trom thoie 
expected imcreates - 


2,130,000 


150,000 


320,200 
Making a total of ways and 

means of - - 
From which dedu& the total 

of fupply - - 59728,000 
Andan excels will be left of fome thouiands. 
' Having thus gone through the whole of 
his ftatement, and thewn, that after pro- 
viding for every charge on the revenue for 
untorefeen and unavoidable expences, and 
for the annual muilion, a furplus would 
reinain, he would not ‘detai, them by en- 
tering into a general view f the flourith- 
ing itate of our finances, as gentlemen 
had new an opportunity, by the report cn 
the table, frcm the revenue comm ttee, 
to examinc irto that fubjet more fully 
than by a pafling dehate. He wos com 
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dent that no gentleman would read that re. 
port without infinite fatisfaftion; and 
from the moderate expeétations held out 
by the average of the three laft years on 
which it wes founded, he had that day 
ftated the finances, and not from the lait 
year, the furplus revenue of which had 
exceeded his calculation by more than 
400,0001. He concluded by moving feve- 
ral refolutions. 

Mr. Sheridan acknowledged the fairnefs 
with which the revenue committee had 
made their report, and which he faid jufti- 
fied every word he had before uttcred in 
that houfe upon the fubjeét of the revenue. 
He was, however, as far as ever from agree~ 
ing with the ftatement juft made by the 
right hon. gentleman, and contended that 
the prodigality of expenditure exceeded 
the progreffive increafe of the revenue. It 
was not his intention then to enter into a 
debate upon the report of the committee, 
but he was of opinion that it contained 
facis of too great importance to be pailed 
by without particular notice, and on 
which facts he would on a future day move 
fuch refolutions as fhould draw the atten- 
tion of the houfe diftin&ly and particularly 
tothem. That committee had ftated the 
permanent expenditure at 500,000]. more 
than was ftated by the committee of the 
year 1785, to which was now to be added 
by the ftatement of the right hon. gentle. 
man, above even the expenditure ftated 
by the prefent report, a fum of 866,oool. 
as cafual expenditure, making the total of 
the expenditure now voting, more than 
what was ftated by the revenue committee 
ot 1786, as likely to be voted for 1791, 
no lefs than 1,300,000]. This immenter 
and alarming increase of expenditure, cal- 
led for expianation to the country, for 
though the expenditure had thus increafed, 
he was ready to prove, that upon an ave- 
rage of the lait five years, the revenue, 
though under every advantage of fituation, 
had not rifen. With what profpeét be- 
fore us, could we then add to the permia- 
nent peace-eftablithment half a million? 
The alteration that rendered fuch a mea- 
fure neccilary, the country ought to be 
acquainted with. He ftated that three 
millions of the national debt had been paid 
off, by which an annuity of 200,000l. 
had been taken from the debt ; but in the 
fame time an annuity had been impofed 
upon the income of the country, by the in- 
creafe of the permanent eftabliihment. 

The chancellor of the exchequer replied 
to Mr. Sheridan, and exprefled his re2- 
dinefs to meet th: hon. gentleman upon 
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the fubjeSt, whenever he thould think fit 
to fubmit his refolutions to the houfe. 

Mr. Rofe juftificd the reports of the pre- 
fent, and of the late revenne committecs. 

Mr. Fox rofe to make ob{ervations 
which were neither {atisfa@ory to himfif, 
nor did he believe they would be to the 
committee. He faid the committee of 1786 
having been miftaken in their repart to 
the amount of half a million annually on 
the permanent expenditure, and that com- 
mittee having been formed of gentlemen 
of great knowledge on the fubjeét, and 
particularly acquainted with the admini- 
ftration of the country, it took from him 
all faith on the report of any committee, 
however formed. He obferved, thet our 
expenditure had always been under calcu- 
lated, and that the revenue had been forced 
to cover fuch increafes, inflead of pur- 
fuing a contrary conduét which ought to 
have been adopted, namely, to controul 
and lower our expenditure, which was in 
our power, inftead of attempting to in- 
creafe that revenue,.to the increafe of the 
expenditure, which might not always be 
in our power. He faid no circumftances 
whatever, fince the year 1786, had exifted 
to warrant the increafe of our eftablith- 
ments ; on the contrary, the affairs of Eu- 
rope had rendered our citablifthments capa- 
ble of being reduced under the reports of 
1786: he lamented that fuch redu&tion 
had not taken place, and confidered the 
increafe to be well worth the moft ferious 
ebfervation of that houfe. 

Mr. Pulteney juftified the reports of 
both committees ; he faid they went upon 
eftimates delivered in by the different 
boards ; they had nothing to do with the 
eftablifhments further than to calculate on 
them, the eftablifhments having been voted 
by the houfe: the difference of thofe efti- 
mates delivered to the committees, had 
occafioned the difference in the reports. 

The refolutions were feverally carried. 

On Thurfday, May 19, in 2 committee 
of ways and means, Mr. Hufley ftrongly 
objected to the lottery. He confidered it 
to be far more detrimental to the nation, 
than the confiderable fum obtained by it 
was ferviceable : it was a great damage 
to the honeft induftry of the nation ; it 
inflamed the minds of the poor to become 
opulent in a moment, and deftroyed the 
peace of families by its confequent evils. 
He gave credit to the right’ hon. gentle- 
man, Mr. Pitt, for procuring as large a 
fam as poflibie for it, if the lottery were 
to be countenanced ; he could not forbear 
declaring his opinion te be, that the whole 


meafure was difhoneft and thameful to the 
country, by fclling to the people an ar- 
ticle we knew not to be worth the money 
taken from them, by which means we 
took a fraudulent advantage of the {pirit 
of gambling, which was too prevalent 
in all ranks. That the fum avowedly 
taken from the public, c? upward of 
300,000]. more than the tickets were 
worth, was not the whole that would be 
taken from them; for, by the fchemes of 
individuals in infurance, and other modes, 
it might be reckoned that as much more 
would be taken. He fincerely hoped that 
the prefent would be the laft bong de- 
claring, that he would rather fubmit to 
any tax, if further fupplies were neceffary, 
than give his affent to fo ruinous a mea- 
fure. 

The chancellor of the exchequer confi- 
dered: the lottery to be a refource the 
public ought to avail themfelves of. If 
no lottery were permitted by government, 
it would be impofiible to prevent the {pe- 
culation of the people in the lotteries of 
other countries. It was not difhoneit or 
fraudulent, and would alone be looked on 
as a tax upon gambling; the advantage 
arifing from which to the revenue was of 
confiderable importance. 

Mr. Hulley’s objections being over- 
ruled, the refolution of the committce:re- 
fpecting the lottery was then agreed to. 

The next queition was concerning the 
eftablifhiment of a court of judicature in 
Newfoundland, which was carried in the 
affirmative. After which Mr. Dundas 
roie, to make a motion refpecting feamen. 
The object of it, he faid, was to encourage, 
in a peculiar manner, that deferving body 
of men the failors of Great Britain, by 
protecting then: trom the plunder and 
oppreflion new praétifed on thoie ufeful, 
though carelefs perfons. As the law now 
ftood, by Mr. Grenaville’s a&, the whole 
company of a ship was paid at one time, 
namely, whei {uch fhip arrived in port to 
be pard off, and thofe who were not pie- 
fent were under the neceflity of waiting to 
be paid at after-times ; the only exceptions 
to which gencral rule he ftated to be, firtt, 
the dead ticket, or certificate of a failor’s 
having died abroad, by which his rela- 
tions were entitled to the payment of his 
wages without waiting for the arrival of 
the fhip. ‘The fecond exception was in 
favour of thofe who were difabled, or fent 
to hofpitals, and were furnifhed with a 
certificate by their commander, which ene 
titled them, when thcy went on fhore, to 
obtain their wages. And the third ex- 
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ception was for foreign remittances, by 
which the relations of thofe on foreign 
fervice were entitled to the receipt of what 
wages might be remitted, before the thip 
arrived, in the fame manner as the pof- 
feflors of dead tickets, or difabled certifi- 
cates, were entitled to receive what might 
be due to them. It was his intention to 
-propofe the extenfion of thofe exemptions 
to two material articles, firft, to difabled 
er fick, who at prefent were under the 
neceility of attending in perfon to receive 
their wages; and who probably might, 
after having been difabled in the fervice of 
their country, be landed in Ireland, or in 
diftant parts of the kingdom, and be 
thereby compelled to beg their way to the 
metropolis before they could make the ne- 
¢effary application in perfon. The alte- 
ration he fhould propofe would be, that 
they fhould receive the whole of their 
wages at any of the out-ports, upon the 
produstion of their certificate. The fe- 
cond alteration he fhould propofe, was in 
the cafe of men being turied off from 
fhip to fhip in foreign fervice, for which 
no provifion was yet made; the confe- 
quence of which was, according to the 
practice of paying al! who belong to a 
fhip at one time, that if a man had been 
(which was frequently the cale) turned 
over fix or more times, his payment de- 
pended upon the arrival of each hip, and 
his being prefent at the arrival of each, 
which was attended with the material op- 
preffion and injury of wafting the failor’s 
time, by compelling him to wait their 
arrival, or do what was {till worfe, (but 
what they too icon were reduced to the 
neceflity of having recourfé to for their 
Maintenance) namely, to fell their wages 
to rapacious publicans, or to men ot a 
higher deicription, though not better men, 
and to difpofe of for a guinea, what was 
worth twenty pounds. To remedy this 
evil, he fhould propote to extend the cer- 
tificates to them, and that they fhould 
have a certificate of the wages due to them 
from cach fhip on the time of being turned 
over, and entitled to the receipt of the 
whole fim on the moment of thet arrival, 
and to be paid, if they thought proper, at 
their own doors. He fhewed that no dan- 
ger was likely to arife by the accumulation 
of certificates, the forgery of them being 
done away by a bill he had introduced 
four years ago, from which time, not a 
fingle one had been forged, though in the 

receding four years, four hundred had 
~- deteéted, and forty perfons tried 


fox forging them. He next fhated, tre 
3 


fcandalous and fraudulent practices of 
attornies, upon the widows, and other 
relations, who had fums due to them for 
the wages of fuch feamen as might die in 
the fervice, the deteétion of which practices 
he attributed to the active and zealous 
exertions of the infpeStor of the wills and 
powers of feamen (Mr. Bedingfeld), which 
gentleman he had direéted to inquire into 
the fums received by widows, &c. whofe 
attornies had received their money in com- 
pliance with the wills and powers of the 
deceafed feamen. Tlie right hon. gentle- 
man held in his hand a volume of the 
moft iniquitous tranfa&tions, but detained 
the houfe for only a few minutes in ftat- 
ing a few of them, by which it appeared, 
that on the 11th day of December 1788, 
the attorney of the widow of a feaman had 
received for her ufe the fum'of 82l. 6s. 
not a farthing of which fhe had received 
in December 1789; another had received 
141. out of a payment at the navy office of 
28]. ; another had not received a farthing 
out of a payment of rol. in which way, he 
faid, the whole volume went on. This 
was acrying evil, and could not be too 
{peedily done away. ‘The belt thing which 
the houfe could do, was to enable the fea- 
man, or thofe to whom he left his money, 
to receive it as fpeedily as poflible, and 
with as litde trouble: his obje&, therefore, 
was to do away the neceflity of the in- 
terference of an attorney, by providing for 
the immediate pay, on application at the 
navy office, of all perfons claiming in 
London, and to provide for the pay of 
the widows, and relations of feamen, who 
might refide in the country, at their own 
doors, by the fimple and eafy application 
to the collectors of the cuftoms, by which 
mode of payment, all increafe of expence 
to the public would be avoided. . He had 
alfo another propofition to offer to the houle, 
which, he fuid, he made at the fuggeftion 
of an illuftrious perfonage, the friend and 
protector of feamen, the duke of Clarence, 
who had interfered in behalf of a marine, 
when on board the Valiant, upon the 
fuppofition that the marines were entitled 
to the fame advantages of certificates with 
the feamen. The miftake, however, he 
had explained to his royal highnefs ; but 
it gave him no fmall fatisfaction to find 
that the regulations of Mr. Grenville’s 
and of his aét, were fo weli relithed by the 
navy as to be defired alike by feamen and 
marines ; his propolition, therefore, with 
refpe&t to the marines, would be to extend 
to them the provifions of both aéts. One 
of the bills he ikould miove for leave to 
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bting in, would be to make provifion for 
the payment of failors in Ireland, by the 
receivers of the revenue, but this would, 
of courfe, be a provifional bill. There 
was not a doubt, however, to be enter- 
tained of the readinefs of the Irifh parlia- 
ment to concur in that meafure. He pro- 
pofed to bring the meafures he had fhortly 
fated before the houfe in three diftiné& 
bills, and fhould this year content him- 
felf by moving to have them printed, that 
they might find their way into the hands 
of gentlemen acquainted with the navy, 
and into the hands of gentlemen better 
acquainted with tNe interetts of feamen 
than he was. He concluded by moving 
for leave to bring in the bills. 

The chancellor of the exchequer fecond- 
ed the motion. 

Sir John Sinclair faid, the obje&ts of 
the right hon. gentleman were entitled to 
the greatc{t approbation : he wifhed, how- 
ever, that thofe objects had been carried 
fill further, and that regulations for the 
payment of prize-money had been alfo 
propofed, which would atford the greateft 
encouragement to Britifh feamen. 

Mr. Dundas faid, the meafure alluded 
to by the hon. baronet had not efcaped his 
notice; on the contrary, he had materials 
in his hand fufficient to ground a motion 
on: he was of opinion, however, that it 
might be better to defer that objeé until 
the winter. 

The motions were then put and agreed 
to. 

On Friday, May 20, the chancellor of 
the exchequer rofe to move feveral refo- 
lutions, the two principal of which were, 
firft, to enable his majetty to grant out of 
the confolidaied fund, an annuity to the 
duke of Clarence, of 12,0001. and, {e- 
condly, to grant the fum of 34,2001. for 
fums already paid to his highnefs.—Thefe 
were feverally carried, and bills ordered in 
to carry them into effect. 

Mr. Fox then rofe to make his motion 
for the houfe to refolve itielf into a grand 
committee of courts of juftice. Every 
member of that houfe, he {aid, was fo 
well acquainted with the {pirit of the con- 
ftitution, and with his duty as a repre- 
fentative of the people, to watch with care 
over every part of the executive govern- 
ment, that it would be unneceflary for 
him to advance any thing to prove, that 
he propofed no innovation by calling the 
attention of the houfe to that important 
part of the executive government, the exe- 
cution of the laws in the courts of juttice. 
in bringing dus bulinefs before the houle, 


he did not expeét to have it imputed to hims 
that he meant to charge any thing faulty in 
the adminiftration of juftice, when it was 
only his intention to complain of defects 
which had crept into the courts, and which 
required the interference of that houfe to 
render ftronger meafures unneceflary. He 
fhould, on that day, bring more than one 
point forward ; the firft, however, would 
be, what he confidered the moft important, 
namely, the conduct of the courts on trials 
for libels. Whoever made an obfervation 
on the improvement of the world, and on 
the ceneral fpreading of fcience, mutt ace 
knowledge that it was owing to the dif- 
fufion of the liberty of the prefs, for which 
he declared himfelf to be a warm advo- 
cate, thcuzh he was no defender of its 
licentionlnefs. He declared himéfelf to be 
againit all previous reftraints, and ob- 
ferved that in thofe times when men were 
found unwife enough to lay on fuch re- 
ftraints, they were tound only to operate 
as a check on the real liberty of the prefs, 
but could never prevent its licentioufnefs. 
In thefe times, however, there was na 
danger to be expected of previous reftraints 
in this country ; the only danger was in 
a feries of trials and judgments, on fair 
writings, which would ultimately tend to 
prevent all free difcuflion. That it was 
fo in fome degree he had not a doubt ; 
for it was in his power to prove it. He 
then entered particularly into the cafe of 
Mr. Luxford, fentenced to a yea.’s ime 
prifonment, and the pillory, for a para- 
graph in the Herald; a fentence inordi- 
nately fevere. [See our Magazine for 
February, p.154.| Having gone through 
this cafe, arguing that the paragraph was 
not libellous in the manner ttated, he went 
into the confideration of who fhould be 
the judges of the innuendoes and inferences 
{tated to be contained in the libel, the judge 
or the jury? He contended that the Jury 
ought to decide on both points ; for, ifa 
plain man on a jury were capable of di-+ 
itinguifhing the words of the innuendoes 
ina libel, he would certainiy be capable of 
drawing every inference of faét from facts 5 
tor it would be ftrange, indeed, to tell him 
he was able to make out an innuendo, 
though from that innuendo he could draw 
no inierence. He quoted a confiderable 
number of precedents to eftablith the doce 
trine of the right of a jury to decide on 
law and fact; reprobating it as beneath 
the proud fituation of an Englifhman to 
give a verdié& guilty, before an enquiry 
was made to prove that guilt, and thereby 
leave it to a futurc enquiry to be inftituted, 
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to find whether that which was voted to 
be a libel contained the requifites to ren- 
der it fuch, or whether it might not be 
innocent, or even meritorious, contended 
that a general iffue ought to be followed 
by a general verdiét ; and that the judges 
having generally admitted the power in a 
jury to acquit or condemn, it was con- 
vincing to him that they had the right, by 
tke conftitution, to exercife that power ; 
for no power would have been lodged by 
the conftitution, where the right to exer- 
cife that power was not alfo lodged. Af- 
tec a great variety of other ftrong argu- 
ments in fupport of the rights of jurics to 
decide on law and fact, he faid he fhould 
think it heft, if the houfe agreed with him, 
to go into a committee, to propoie a de- 
claratory act ; he would not, however, 
objeét to the making of an enatting act, 
if the former fhould not mect the con- 
currence of the houfe. The next point he 
wifhed to fix the attention of gentlemen 
to, was the proceeding’s of the king’s bench 
on Quo Warranto proceedings, which fome 
were of opinion the judges had a difcre- 
tionary power to ifiue, upon the different 
applications : for this, however, (but on 
what right he knew not) the court of 
king’s bench during the time of the late 
venerable and worthy chief juttice, had laid 
down a rule, that no Quo Warranto in- 
formation should be iffued againtt a cor- 
poration of 20 years ftanding, and the 
prefent court had lowered that term to 
fix. This alteration he objected to as 
having been made retrofpefively initead 
ot profpectively, by which thofe who had 
tufted to the former rule might have been 
deprived of the means to proceed againit 
thofe whom they knew they had fiifiicient 
time for, according to the former rule. 
He next obferved upon this fubject, that 
the attorney general, by virtue of his of- 
fice, had a right at all times to iffue a 
Quo Warranto, the confequence-ot which 
might be, in cafes of contelted election, 
that an admin ftration might disfranchife 
thofe who voted againit them, by their 
Quo Warranto proceedings, though thofe 
voted for government might be equally 
aligal corporators, whom, however, it 
might not be in the power of thofe who 
wiihed it, to disfranchile, they probably 
having been fix years corporators. He 
wifhed, therefore, either to take away the 
right from the attorney general, or to li- 
mut it in the fame way as it was limited 
in the king's bench. Lic contidered the 
two main iprings of the conititution to be 


the repredeutauon ot ihe peapie, and the 
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right of their trial by jnry. If any other 
part of the conftitution fhould be injured, 
it might be remedied; but if the main 
fprings were deftroyed, the whole fabric 
would crumbie to ruin. He concluded 
by moving for the grand committee of 
courts of juftice to fit on Tuelday, to con- 
fider of the doétrine of libels, and the pro- 
ceedings in cafes of Quo Warranto. 

Mr. Erikine feconded the motion on 
the following grounds, 1ft, that the law 
of libels had been long exercifed, contrary 
to the ancient practice, and the original 
law: 2dly, that it crippled the true li- 
berty of the prefs, and promoted its licen- 
tioufnefs: 3dly, becauie it brought the 
invaluable right of a jury in queftion; 
and fourthly, that the judges being, in a 
great meafure, under the neceflity of tread- 
ing in the fteps of their predecefiors, there 
was no hope for a remedy, but by the in- 
terference of the houfe. It was never, he 
faid, the intention of our anceftors to per- 
mit the judges to be the depofitories of 
law in criminal cafes. The two juries 
were a two-fold barrier between the people 
and the monarchy ; and the liberty of the 
country depended for its maintenance upon 
the prefervation of this palladium. We 
were, however, now deficient in the rights 
of our juries to the proteétion of another 
fource of our freedom, the liberty of the 
preis. He concluded by contending, that 
the criminal juftice of the country ought to 
remain in the hands of the sonia. 

The attorney general agreed that fome 
meafure ought to be adopted. He could 
not, however, agree to the fitting of the 
grand committee, as that would induce 
the people to imagine, that the conduc of 
the judges was cenfurable. 

Mr. Jekyll withed the motion to b 
agreed to for the houfe to refolve iti¢l 
into a grand committee, which could not, 
after what had been faid, be confidered in 
any way refleéting on the judges. He 
concluded by congratulating the houfe on 
the apparent unanimity to declare the law 
in favour of the juries. 

The chancellor of the exchequer hoped 
there would be no difference of opinion 
on the general fubjeét before them, and 
that no difference might be fought in the 
mode for obtaining the object defirable to 
all. He declared, that as far as he had 
confidered the tubjeét, he fully agreed with 
what had been fo ably ftated by the right 
hon. gentleman (Mr. Fox), and the 
learned gentleman (Mr. Erikine), on the 
province and duty cf a juryman. With 


them he alfo deciared his opusion to have 
been 
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heen in oppofition to the praétice for a long 
time followed in the courts. He was 
againft going into the committee, con- 
ceiving the queftion nat to be what has 
been law, but what fhalf in future be the 
law ; and he had heard nothing to induce 
him to be of opinion, either in that houle, 
or out of the houf2, that it was unfit to 
jet libels go untetiered to the decifion of 
twelve unbiafled and impartial men, as 
clearly as any other charge. Under thefe 
civcumitances he thought the fhorteft and 
the ateft way would be to go at once to an 
enacting law, which might be done by a 
fimple and direét motion, or by refolutions 
on which a motion for a bill could be 
founded. He hoped the right hon. gen- 
tleman would not prefs his motion for the 
grand committee, and concluded by agree- 
ing mott fully with the obfervations made 
by the right hon. gentleman upon the Quo 
Warranto proceedings, and faid it was the 
province of parliament to fix the time to 
which they fhould be iffed, and not leave 
it open to the difcretion of any court, which 
he confidered to te unconititutional and 
unfafe. 

Mr. Fox faid, after the fair and candid 
manner in which the right hon. gentleman 
had delivered his opinion, he would not 
hefitate a moment in withdrawing his mo- 
tion, if any way could be ftated, in which 
the cafe of Mr. Luxford might be brought 
forward. He agreed with the chancelior 
of the exchequer, upon the propriety of 
making an enaéting Jaw, and particularly 
approved of his obfervations on the Quo 
Darvaste proceedings. 

The chancellor of the exchequer faid, 
the cafe of Mr. Luxford might be fepa- 
rately brought forward by a motion for 
the information and judgment. No ap- 
plication that he knew of, as hinted by 


the right hon. gentleman, had been made, 
to remit any part of the fentence; if fuch 
application fhouli be made, it was moft 
likely that the piliory would be remitted, 
for that was a punithment he withed rarely 
to be inflicted, and had frequently given 
his advice, in many cafes, to have it re- 
mitted. 

Mr. Fox declared himéelf fo completely 
fatished that he would withdraw his me- 
tion, and move for diltinét bills. At 
the fame time, however, he gave notice, 
that in the courfe of the next week, if 
circunftances fhould render it neceflary, 
which he did not believe they would, he 
would make his motion for the informa- 
tion and judgment. 

The attorriey general and Mr. Fox 
again fpoke, as did the chancellor of the 
exchequer, who faid the libel of which 
Mr. Luxford had been conviéted was, 
confidering the times in which it had been 
publifhed, extremely dangerous, it not 
conveying the utual daily abufe on his 
majeity’s minifters, which was always 
left for public pinion, and the public 
condué&t of adminitration to do away, but 
being calculated to fow the feeds of difcord 
between this kingdom and a nation with 
whom, from principle and intereft, it was 
our wifh to remain in friendfhip, 

Mr. Fox withdrew his motion, and af 
terward moved, ‘ for leave to bring ina 
bill to remove all doubts reipecting the 
rights and funétions of juries in criminal 
cafes.” — And 

‘ For leave to bring in a bill to explain 
and amend the Quo Warranto ak.” 

Leave was granted, and Mr. Fox, Mr. 
Erfkine, and the attorney and folicitor ge- 
nerals, were ordered to prepare and bring 
in the fame. 

[ To be continued. ] 


THE THEATRE. 


ON Saturday, Nov. 5, a new comedy 

called NotoriEtTyY, was performed 
for the firft time, at Covent-garden thea- 
tre.—This comedy comes from the pen 
of Mr. Reynolds, author of the trage- 
dies of Werter and Eloifa, the comedy 
of The Dramatift, and the comic opera 
called The Crufade. It was received with 
abundance of applaufe. The characters 
were thus reprefented : 

Nominal, Mr. Lewis; colonel Hub- 
bub, Mr. Quick ; fir Andrew Acid, Mr. 
Wilfon; O'’Whack, Mr. Johnfione ; 
lord Jargon, Mr. Munden; Clairville, 
Mr. Farren; Saunter, Mr. Davies. 


Lady Acid, Mrs. Webb ; Sophia Strange= 
way, Mrs. Wells, Honoria, Mrs. Eiten. 


The following is a tketch of the fable : 


Clairville, the lover of Honoria, hav- 
ing been deteSted in fealing her window 
by a rope-ladter, colonel Hubbub, her 
uncle, had fent for his ward, Nominal, 
from France, to refent the infult. Nomix 
nal arrives, and in his journey is refcued 
by Clairville fromm robbers : for this fer- 
vice, Nominal afks Clairville how he can 
eblige him: and he not knowtng Nomi- 
nal, aks him to affiitt him in one more 
interview with Honoria. Nominal, im 
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the mean time, for various reafons, re- 
folves to pafs on his guardian as a fndent 
—the colonel is much difappointed. In 
the next fcene Nominal accompanies Clair- 
ville, and beats his guardian in the dark. 
Lady Acid, who intrigues with lord Jar- 
gon, determines to put him in_poffeffion 
©: Honoria, and for this purpofe propofes 
that he fhould come as a wax-figure, and 
be admitted into her room, in a fedan 
chair. Nominal, elated with wine, meets 
lord Jargon as he is juft ftepping into the 
chair, and the peer opening his defign, 
and going off the ftage to order his fer- 
vants to be near at hand, Nominal deter- 
mines to get into the chair jnftead of lord 
Jargon: for this purpofe he bribes the 
men, and is carried off. In the next 
fcene he is difcovered in the chair to the 
joy of the colonel and Honoria, and to the 
confufion of fir Andrew and lady Acid. 
Atierward Nominal fights lord Jargon, 
and elopes with mifs Strangeway. Ho- 
noria refcues Clairville from prifon, by 
means of jewels which lord Jargon forces 
upon her, and the play concludes with 
the marriages of Nominal and mifs 
Strangeway, and Honoria and Clairville. 

From thefe materials the reader will 
perceive a pleafant play might be wrought, 
and fuch they will find Notoriety, which, 
though by no means a chef-d'auvre, is 
laughable and lively. Mr. Reynolds de- 
ferves credit for the ideas on which the 
charafters of Nominal, fir Andrew Acid, 
and O’Whack are grounded ; but he has 
not done his own defign fufficient juftice 
in the colouring. Like flowers that blow 
too fully at firit, and wanting heart, drop 
otf the ftem before the due feafon, he has 
opened his characters fo much in the com- 
mencement of his comedy, that expeéta- 
tion is raifed high, and not fufficiently 
gratified in the progrefs of the plot. 

The Prologue to Notoriety defcribed 
the hard fate cf a dramatic writer, who is 
configned to Jabour in his garret, under 
melancholy and adverfe circumftances, to 
furnith food for the mirth and entertain- 
ment of the town. It was a compofition, 
and was ably fpoken by Mr. Farren. The 
Epilogue was the joint work of mefirs. 
Andrews and Topham. It poffefled 
many happy points of humour and ridi- 
cule, aimed at the foppery and follies of 
the age, among which, the laugh at a 
modern crop with his fix inch ftick in his 
pocket, was pre minently e'eétric. “The 
effect of this whimtical compofition was 


much heightened by the felicitous and 


powerful manner in which the humour 
and ridicule were difplayed by Mr. Lewis 
in its delivery. 


In the third aét, the following new fong 
was fung by Mr. Johnitone: 


You may talk of a brogue, and of Ire- 
land (fweet nation) 
Of bulls and of howls, and palaver comme 
§43 
But, mon Diew! it’s no more to the 
French boderation, 
Than Vin de Bourdeaux like to fweet 
ufquebaugh. 
If I go back again, blood and ouns how 
I'll wriggle, 
And conge and caper, and make the folks 
ftare, 
And inftead of potatoes how Shelagh 
will giggle, 
When I cries, Mam, hand me that fweet 
Pomme de Terre : 
With their petit Chanfon, Caira, Caira, 
Malbrook, Mermington, and their dans 
votre Lit 
By the pow’rs they're all nonfenfe and 
bedder, agrah | 
To our diddero, bubdero, whack, Lan- 
golee. 


Oh, mon jolly tight Shelagh! Ah, how 
could I fcorn her ? 
When I lov'd her fo dearly, a foi, 
hubbaboo ! 
And go round the globe, ay, from corner 
to corner, 
For foup maigre, le dance, and for frogs 
and wirti. 
And then to forfake magnifique Tipperara 
For Pauvre Verfailles, and its caper- 
ing throng ; 
And eat fricaffees only fit for a fairy, 
Inftead of {ubftantial beef, rote de muton. 
With their petit Chanfon, &c. 


Oh! Ikifs’d a Grifette, who halloo'd out 
ma fi donc, 
And yet I confol’d her al! night and all 
day ; 
To be de I was not her fweet Irifh 
Cupidon, 
Her petit Mignonand mi Lor Anglois: 
But when the tound out fans fix fous was 
poor Pat, Sir, 
It was allex, miferable diable, John Bull; 
So I e’en gave this blarneying Frenchified 
Cat, Sir, 
Of good wholefome fhillelagh, a com- 
plete ttomach full. 
With their petit Chanfon, &c. 


On 
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On Monday, Nov. 21, an interlude of 
finging and dancing, called * The Pruffian 
Feftival,” was introduced at the Theatre- 
royal in Covent-garden. - This is a fhort, 
but very {prightly paftoral piece, in ho- 


nour of the nuptials of their royal high- 
neffes the duke and duchefs of York. It 
was extremely well adapted to the au{pici- 
ous occafion, and very favourably received 
by a genteel audience. 


THE BRITISH MUSE. 


NETTLEY ABBEY: an Ope. 


5° F T on the wave the oars at diftance 
found, 
The night breeze fighing through the leafy 
ray, 
With gentle whifper murmurs all around, 
Breathes on the placid fea, and dies away. 
As fleeps the moon upon her cloudlefs 
height, 
And the fwoln fpring-tide heaves beneath 
the light, 
Slow lingering on the folitary fhore 
Along the dewy path my fteps I bend, 
Lonely to yon forfaken tane defcend, 
To mufe on youth’s wild dreams amid the 
ruins hoar. 


Within the fhelter’d center of the aifle, 

Beneath the af whofe growth romantic 
{preads 

Its foliage trembling o'er the funeral pile, 

And all around a deeper darknefs theds ; 

While through yon arch, where the thick 
ivy twines, 


Bright on the ra *d tow’r the moon- 


beam fhines, 

And the grey cloitter’s rooftefs length il- 
lumes, 

Upon the moffy ftone I lie reclin’d, 

And to a vifionary world refign’d, 

Call the pale fpeétres forth from the for- 
gotten tombs. 


Spirits ! the defolated wreck that haunt, 

Who frequent by the village maiden feen, 

When fudden fhouts at eve the wanderer 
daunt, 

And fhapelefs thadows fweep along the 
green ; 

And ye, in midnight horrors heard to yell 

Round the detiroyer of the holy cell, 

With interdiétions dread of boding found ; 

Who, when he prowl’d the rifled walls 
among, 

Prone on his brow * the maffy fragment 
flung ;— 

Come from your viewlefs caves, and tread 
this hallow’d ground. 


How oft, when homeward fore’d, at day’s 
dim clofe, 

In youth, as bending back I mournful 
ftood 

Fix’d on the fav'rite fpot, where firft arofe 

The pointed ruin peeping o’er the wood ; 

Methought I heard upon the pafling w find 

Melodious founds in folemn chorus } join’d, 

Echoing the chaunted vefper’s peaceful 


no 

Oft thr Bote, the veil of night’s defcending 
cloud, 

Saw gleaming far the vifionary croud 

Down the deep vaulted aifle in long pro- 
ceffion float. 


But now; no more the gleaming forms 
appear, 

Within their graves at reft the fathers 
fleep ; 

And not a found comes to the wiftful ear, 

Save the low murmur of the tranquil deep : 

Or from the grafs that in luxuriant pride 

Waves o’er yon eaftern window's {culp- 
tur’d fide, 

The dew-drops burfting on the fretted 
{tone : 

While faintly from the diftant coppice 
heard, 

The mufic of the melancholy bird 

Trills to the filent heav’n a fweetly-plain- 
tive moan. 


Farewell, delightful dreams, that tharm*d 
my youth ! 

Farewell th’ aérial note, the fhadowy trail ! 

Now while this fhrine infpires fublimer 
truth, 

While cloifter’d echo breathes a folemn 
ftrain, 

In the deep ftillnefs of the midnight hour, 

Wifdom fhall curb wild Fancy’s magic 
pow’r, 

And as with Jife’s gay dawn th’ illufions 
cealc, 

Though from the heart fteal forth a figh 
profoun d; 

Here Refignation o’er its fecret wound 

Shall pour the lenient balm that fooths the 

foul to peace. 


* This alludes to a circumftance recorded in Grofe’s Antiquities, and ftill believed 


in the neighbourhood, 


On 
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HE Sov’reig: 
Au, 

That erft, prolific, heard Creati 

From hierarchies, in celefhal |i 

To fmalie& atoms that elude the fight : 
Has, by the Prophet im his Sacrect Word, 
To all who read the Book ot Life, de- 

cdard— 
¢ I hold the chain of being in my hand, 

And ev'ry link obeys my high command, 
See ew ry intelleCtual Power fulfil 
The fccret parpofe of my fov’reign will. 
‘The latent caufe of all effects I know, 

In {uns, or itars, or rolling worlds be- 
low. 
¥ fook thro’ nature at one infant view, 

Se: ev ry being, ev" purfue : 

“Then hear, ye pious fons of Adam’s race, 
fam the Lerd: lo! it thall come to pals 
‘The fouls that know the truth, from er- 

yor fi ee, 
Who look by faith for all their blifs to Me; 

Whole works evince the power of faving 

grace, 

May reft affur’d, thro’ 

days . 
Ere heav nly contemplation raife the heart, 
Ejaculations mental joys impart, 
Before the facred fervice be defign’d, 
Exe prayer be forin’d within the ferious 
mind : 
Fre gratitude and adoration rife 
To give their early incenfe to the fkies 5 
I will, poopisions, their petitions hear, 
Aind anfwer ev'ry fervent mental prayer : 
On earth Vl! give them all they can enjoy, 
And everlaiting blifs beyond the tky.’ 
The fivit arch-angels in the 
ligint 5 
Whofe golden hours are meafur’d by de- 
light 5 
Bright feraphs, glowing with eeleftial fire, 
‘The bappieft {pirits in the blitsful choir ; 


Their fongs harmonious, their refponfive 


n Lord Jchovah, God of 


on’s call; 






ry end 


all ther future 


airs, 
Are not more pleafing than 2a Chriftian’s 
prayers. 


Laneafter, 2791- W. Hapwen. 


To Mrs. ROBINSON. 


H AIL, penfive fongitrefs, whofe en- 
trancing lay, 
So fweetly fooths the fadden’d 
reft ; 
Pathetic fov reign of the tender breaft, 
Gentle as Eve, and luftrous as the day ; 


foul to 


realms of 
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Os ISAIAH uxv. 24. 
Written by Defise of a Young Lapr. 


Whether to plaintive grove thy fancy kad, 
Yo hermit cave, or mountain's tremb- 
ling height, 
The battles &@nguined plain, the peaceful 
mead, 
Still the fond mufe attends thy fervid 
fligint 


De! criptt ion yie Ids her perch to thy hand, 
C Phat ‘pene it fraught with ev'ry vary- 
ne he) 2 
tion fprings at thy command, 
t beauties catch the savith'd 








Ah? fince o’er 
known, 


Why fadly droop the victim of thy Own ? 


evry heart fo poten 


The following are the Englifh words to 
the Arr from IpaLipbt, mtrodneed 
by Madame Mara, in the Opera of 
ARTAXERXES = 


By Perer Pinpar, Eq. 


H OPE whifper’d a flattering tale, 
‘That joy to my heart would return, 
That my pray’r would be heard amd pre 
vail — 
But love is till deftin’d to mourn? 


Say, where is the flatterer gone ? 

Her voice, ah! no longer IT hear, 
Now her fmik from pe oni is flower, 
My all is the figh and the tear t 


Ah?! then to ev’ry blifs adieu ! 

The dream of happy love is o’er ! 

That form when 1 no Jonger view, 

Fate frowns, and life can charm no more! 


To a RED BREAST. 


L! TTLE bird, with bofom red, 
Welcome to my bumble fhed ! 

Courtly domes of high degree 

Have no room for thee and me. 

Pride anc pleafure’s fickie throng 

Nothing mind an idjefong. 


Daily near my table fteat, 

While I pick my fcanty meal. 

Doubt not, little though there be, 

But Ui caft a crumb to thee 5 
Well rewarded, if I fpy 

Pieaftrre in thy glanci ing eye 5 

See thee, when thou he eat thy fill, 

Plume thy breaft, and wipe thy bill. 


Come, my feather’d friend, again 
Weil thou know’'tt the broken pane. 
Atk of me thy daily ttore : 

Gy not near Avaro’s door : 


Once 
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Once with his tron-hall, 

Woeful end thall thee befall. 
Savage i—He would {oon dive 
Ofits rofy plures thy breatt ; 
Thea, with folitary joy, 

Eat thee, bones and all, my bey! 


HYMN ro HUMANITY. 


AREN T of virtue, if thine car 
Attend not new to Serrow’s cry 
if now the pity-treaming tear, 
Should kapiy on thy cheek be dry; 
Indulge my. votive Krain, O fweet Hu- 
manity. 


Come, ever welcome to my brea! 
A tender, but a chearful suet. 
Nor always in the gloomy cell 
Of life-confuming forrow dweil ; 
For farrow, long-indulg’d and flow, 
Is te Humanity a foe; 
And grief, that makes the heart its prey, 
Wears fenfibility away. 
Thencomes, fweet nymph, inftead of thee, 
The gloomy fiend, Stupidity. 


© may that fiend he banifked far, 
Though pafiions hold etemal war! 
Nor ever Jet me ceafe to know 
The pulfe that throbs at joy or wee, 
Nor let my vacant cheek be dry, 
When forrew fills a brother's eye ; 
Nor weay the tear that frequent flows 
From private or from focial woes, 
E’er make this pleafing fenfe depart. 
Ye Cares, O harden not my heart! 


if the fair dar of fortune iimile, 
Let not its Hattexing power beguile. 
Nor, borne along the favring tide, 
My full fails fwell with bloating pride. 
Let me from wealth but hope conteat, 
Remembering fall it was but leat ; 
To madett merit {fpread my flore, 
Unbar my hoipitable deer 5 
Nor feed, for pomp, an idle train, 
While want unpitied pines in vain. 
If heaven, in every purpole wile, 
The envied lot of wealth denies ; 
It doom’d to drag life's painful load 
Through poverty’s uneven road, 
And, for the due breadof the day, 
Deitin'd to toil as well as pray ; 
Tothee, Huywanity, ftill true, 
I'll with the good 1 canaot do ; 
And give the wretch, that paiics by, 
A foothing word—a tear—a figh. 
Howe’er exalted, or depreft, 
Be ever mize the feeling breatt. 
From me remove the ftagnant min 


Gf languid indolence, reclia’d ; 
6 


The foul that one long fabbath keeps, 
Acnd through the foa’s whole circle fleeps 5 
Dui! Peace, that dwells in Felly’s eye, 
And felf-attending Vanity. 

Alike, the foolith, and the vain 

Are ttrangers to the fenfe humane. 


O for that fympathetic glow 
Which taught the holy tear to dow, 
When the prophetic eye furvey'd 
Sioa in future afhes Jaid. 
Or, rais’d to heaven, implor'd the bread 
‘That thoufands in the deiart fed! 
Or, when the heart o'er Friendihip’s grave 
Sigh’d ;—and forgot its power to fave 
O for that iympathetic giow 
Which taught the holy tear to flow! 


It comes: it fills my Jabouring breaft, 
I teel ray beating heart opprett. 
Oh! hear chat lonely widow's wail4 
See her dim evel her afpeét pale ¢ 
To heaven the turns in deep defpair, 
Her infants wonder at her prayer, 
And, mingling tears they know not why, 
Lift up thew little hands, and cry. 
O God! ther moving forrows fee 
Support them, fweet Humanity ! 


Life, fll'dwith Grief's diftrefsful ‘train, 
For ever afks the tear humane. 
Behold in von unconkious grove 
The victims of ill-fated Jove ¢ 
Heard you that agonizing three? 
Sure this is not romantic woe 
The golden day of joy is o'er; 
And now they part—te meet no more, 


_ Affiit them, hearts from anguith freet 


Affit them, {weet Humanity | 


Parent of Virtue, if thine ear 
Attend not now to Sorrow’s cry; 
If now the pi:y-ihreaming tear 
Should haply on thy cheek be dry, 
Tadulge my votive itrain, O fiveer Hu- 
manity ! 


To tue River AVON. 
Gwe ET fircam purfue thy winding 


way ; 

Like Like, the waves uncertain ftray, 
Now rough and now ference ; 
Like Life thy fatt’ring furface fmiles, 
Like Life uncertain, ttill beguiles 
To dangers unforefven. 


T ..7 waves another likenefs claim 5 
Sull varying, and yet ftill the fame 
Thy daily waters pour ; 
Till loft im ocean's ttormy fpace, 
There ends at length thy cryftal race, 
Dhere finks, to rie no gpore. 
Se 
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So Man, when life fhall ceafe to be, 
Shall join Eternity’s vat fea, 
And Time thall lofe his force ; 
But here, unlike the river’s doom, 
No ftorms attend t bey ond the tomb, 
Who well purfues his courte. 


INCOGNITA. 


Qn the Poems of J. Arxin, M. D. 
By Dr. Crane. 
- ME Child of Genius, born in he eav'’n 


above, 
Fair Poefy, will ftill immortal prove 5 
And her progreflive race, from time to 
time, 
Be found in ev'ry age, in ev'ry clime ; 
‘The glowing bofoms of untutor’d men 
Bold images produc’d, which ferv’d agen 
Moulded to harmony, by flow degrees, 
‘The times more modern, and refin’d to 
pleate. 


ProGReEss of the 


Eaft-India-houfe, Nov. 23, 1791. 
- HE following are the particulars of 
the information communicated by 
Mr. Parley, and the public are defired to 
place no confidence whatever in any other 
account, until fomething more authentic 
can be publifhed, and which fhall be done 
when any further accounts are reccived. 

Mr. Par ley left Pondicherry the 6th of 
July, in the Beauty, captain La Belle, 
arrived in twenty-four days from the Ifle 
of France, and from thence, in two 
months and eleven days, in the Medufa 
frigate to Europe. He has brought with 
him the Madras Courters, but being 
pack ed up with his baggage, they are at 
prefent on the road. 

From the belt of his recollection, it 
doth not appear that lord Cornwallis ever 
received the flighteit check from Tippoo 
during his march trom Bangalore toward 
Serlagapatam. 

That, during his march, lord Corn- 
wallis had been joined by the Mahratta 
horie, from 12,000 tor 5,000 in number. 

That, on lord Cornwallis’ approach to 
Seritngapatam, he prepared for attacking 
the cut-works on the ———, at two 
o'clock A. M. but the rain falling with 
great violence, the army did not rach the 
rendezvous tll between ten and eleven 
A. M. by which means the enemy had 
time to prepare. The attack, however, 
immediately commenced, and the out- 
works were carried by tlorm. Tippoo 
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Aikin! thy works new images affor?, 

And ftill with nobleft fentiments are 
ftor’d ; 

Correéteit tafte and judgment they dif- 

lay, 

Whik fober Reafon fhines with fteady 
ray. 

While ionend of thought, with deli- 
cacy join’d, 

Give fureit proofs of an enlighten’d 
mind ; 

The foul of Poetry infpires each page, 

To charm the prefent, and the coming 
age. 


Proceed as you began, accomplith’d bard ! 
And deathiefs Fame fhall be thy bright 
reward, 

For me—who {carcely venture to afpire, 
To catch a fpark of thy celeftial fire, 
Entitled to no praife from works of mine, 
I grafp at Fame, by celebrating thine. 

j. C. 


War mInpDIA. 


and his army were compelled to fhelter 
themfelves in Seringapatam, where it was 
reported a famine prevailed. 

The rains continuing to fall, Tippoo’s 
army was thereby faved, and lord Corn- 
wallis, being under the neceffity of re- 
treating, had reached Bangalore; nor 
doth Mr. Parley recolleé&t that Tippoo 
made any attempt to harafs him during 
his march. The lofs is fuppofed to have 
been confiderable ; the 36th regiment, in 
particular, has diftinguifhed itfelf on every 
eccafion. ‘The mortality among the cat- 
tle mutt have been great in confequence of 
the rains, and lord c ornwallis was obliged 
to leave part cf his heavy artillery be- 
hind, after having rendered them ufelefs. 

In the Madras Courters are the the ge 
neral orders iffued by lord Cornwallis, 
which contained the itrongett expreffions 
and effufiotis of gra titude toward every 
part of the army for their conduét. 


Copy of the Statement drawn by Mr. Par- 
ley, and prefented to the Chairman and 
Deputy Chairman of the court of Di- 
rectors. 


«I left Pondicherry the 6th of July, in 
La Beauté, captain la Belle, and ar- 
rived the 30th of the fame month (at the 
Ife of France.) The rs5th of Auguft, 
failed from the Ifle of France in the thip 
La Medute, and arrived in two months 
aud eleven days (in Europe.) 

« The 
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* The Madras Couriers contain an ac- 
count of earl Cornwallis’ aétion with Tip- 
They alfo contain an account of his 
orders iffued for the attack abouttwo A.M. 
but the feverity of an immediate fetting 
in of the monfoon prevented his falling in 
with the enemy till about eleven o'clock. 
‘The confequence of which was, a 
great lofs on both fides ; though at laft 
our army was fo far fuccefsful as to drive 
him from his poft to the ifland of Seringa- 
patam, and there furrounded him for fome 
days. From the violence of the monfoon, 
want of provifion and forage, and the 
mortality among the bullocks, which was 
very great, lord Cornwallis was obliged 
to fall back to Bangalore. 
* The officers and men exerted them- 
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felyes ina very extraordinary manner du- 
ring the whole fervice, and in particulat 
by their affiftance in giving up their pri- 
vate cattle to draw off part of the guns, 
and for carrying the fhot, as appears in 
lord Cornwallis’ general orders in the 
Madras Courier. 

‘ Strong reports ftate, that lord Corn- 
wallis meant to have ftrong garrifon in 
Bangalore, &c. and retire with the re- 
maining part of the army to the prefi- 
dency. 

‘If lord Cornwallis had had twelve or 
fifteen days more time, it is my opinion, 
that the Myfore would have been ours. 

T. ParLey.* 

A copy of the above was fent by the 
direftors to the ftock-exchange. 


CoNTINENTAL AFFAIRS in GENERAL. 


TURKEY. 


Conftantinople, Aug. 22. 
we HE plague continues here with no 
material variation ; but it is entirely 
eeafed at Smyrna and Salonica, where 
the fhipping are again provided with 
slean bills of health. — Lond. Gaz. 


Russia. 


Warfaw, O&. 24. Yefterday evening 
intelligence was received here, by M. de 
Bulgakow, tbe Ruffian minifter to this 
court, of the death of prince Potemkin, 
svhich happened at Yafly on the 26th init. 
=~ Lond. Gax. 


SWEDEN. 


Efcurial, Nov. 3. By a vefiel lately 
arrived at Alicante, from Algiers, advices 
have been received here of that regency’s 
having declared war againft Sweden.— 
Lond. Gaz. 

Stockholm, O&. 11. A Mr. d’Aiken, 
a phyfician of Orebo, |. 3 invented a pow- 
der, which, being infufed in water, will 
extinguifh the moft dreadful fires. A 
number of experiments have already been 
made with great fuccefs, and he is to re- 
peat them, in prefence of his majefty, at 
Drotningholm, where a number of houfes 
have already been built for that purpofe. 


DENMARK. 


Copenhagen, O&.25. In the month 
ef June laft, it was made known, that a 
dangerous fhoal had beeri difcovered in the 
Cattegat, between the ifland of Anholt 
and the town of Warberg in Sweden. 
The court of admiralty bas now given 


orders to the keeper of the royal records 
of fea charts, that the faid fhoal (upon 
which is found only nineteen feet water, 
with a large ftony or rocky bottom) fhall 
be immediately engraved upon the plate of 
the furvey of the Cattegat for 1790, and 
there laid down exactly agreeable to the 
report of his Danifh majefty’s officers, ap~ 
pointed this fummer to furvey thele 
grounds. 

It is further found, by the exa& furveys 
lately made, that the ifland of Anholt and 
Anholt Reef are fituated near one and one= 
third of an Englith league more to the 
eaftward, in the fame latitude, than they 
are laid down in the aforefaid charts of 
1790. This error will be correéted ix 
the new charts. 

It is alfo faid, that the fhoal in queftion 
Jies E.N.E. from Anholt light-houfe; 
and at about twenty Englifh miles diftance 
from it.——Lond. Gaz. 


, 


PoLAND.' 


Warfaw, O&. 1. His majefty the 
king of Poland and his fifters have ftood 
fponfors to the new-born child of M. 
d’Engeftroem, the Swedifh ambaflador. 
Hittory never before furnifhed us with 
an example of a king of Poland’s ftanding 
godfather for a proteitant. 


AUSTRIA. 


Vienna; O&. 15 Baron Trenck i 


again at liberty 3 but he has been obliged 
to fign a new promife to live quietly, to 
behave loyally, and not to travel without 
afligning a reafon, nor without having ob= 
tained permiffion for that purpofe. Seé 
Page 314. 

32 HI8- 
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HISTORICAL 


NOVEMBER I. 
¥Y Fiterday, the feffions at the Old Bailey 
ended, when fentence of death was 
pafled on eighteen prifoners convicted of 
various crimes. 

At this feffion, a young man was con- 
victed of a mifdemeanor, in writing and 
fending an obicene and fcandalous letter 
to a lady of reputation and credit in the 
vicinity of Spitalfields, and received fen- 
tence br the fame, to pay a fine of 15. 
and to be imprifoned r Be months in 
Newgate; and another was convicted of 
a mifdemeanor in pafling a piece of coun- 
terfeit money refembling a fhilling, and 
received fentence for the fame to be im- 
prifoned for fix months in Newgate, and 
to find fecurity for his good behaviour for 
fix months more. 

Thomas Chafeland, a capital conviét, 
refpited during his maiefty’s pleafure, who 
was laft feflion pardoned on condition of 
his being tranfported to New South Wales 
for the term ot his natural life, and hav- 
ing then refufed to comply with the faid 
condition, was ordered to remain, but 
having this ieffion accepted the fame, he 
was yefterday ordered to be tranfporied 
accordingly. 

NOVEMEER 2. 

This day, the lord-mavor, aldermen, 
and comm@n-council of the city, went to 
St. James’, with an addrefs to his ma- 
jefty on the marriage of the duke and 
duchet3 of York. 

NovEMBER 3. 

Yeflerday morning, about one o'clock, 
a quantity of gun-powder, in Mrs. Cli- 
therow’s, fireworker, in [Halfmoon-alley, 
Bifhoptgate-ftreet, which had been pro- 
vided for the purpole of mak'ng prepara- 
tiens to celebrate the anniverfary of the 
sth of November, by tome accident 
caught fire. 

The houfe in which the powder was, 
was blown up by the exploiion, as were 
the houfes on each fide of tt 3 two houfes 
on the other fide of the alley alio caught 
five, and were entirely burnt down betore 
the flames were got under.— By this me- 
Jancholy accident about ten perfons have 
loft their lives: J¢ zs remarkable, that 
Mrs. Clitheraw’s fon, who was Jrom heme 
avhen this fatal accident happened, ty 
avhich his mother, and Jour of her children 
loft their lives, was jiu’ drowned, a 
few days efter, in the heave River! The 
Sarily is nov: extingl, 
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CHRONICLE. 


NOVEMBER 4. 

Mr. Hippifley, as recorder of Sud. 
bury, has given his opinion refpecting the 
jury of that place who broke out of the 
room where they were confined, without 
returning a verdict on the cafe with which 
they were charged. They are liable, in 
judgment, to attachment or indiétment 
for the mifdemeanor; he recommends, 
however, that the circumftance may be 
pafled over. The trial muft be de nove, 
See page 316. 

Brittol, Nov. 7. A monfter has lately 
made his appeatance here, charged with 
having wounded feveral females. He has, 
at laft, been difcovered, and is a youth 
of good family and fituation, who having 
been a fufferer, as he fays, from certain 
women, took this lawlefs and favage mode 
to gratify his revenge. ‘—Two women only, 
it turns out, were wounded by him, the 
reft being impoftors. His father has ac- 
commodated the matter, by fatisfying the 
injured parties, to the amount of 3ool, 
and has fent his fon abroad. 

NOVEMBER 9. 

Birmingham, Nov. 10. A picce of 
ground, about three yards fquare, in 
Nova Scotia-gardens. near this town, on 
which pulfe and plants were raifed lait 
{pring, being manured im the ufual man- 
ner with dung and foil, among which was 
a quantity of the parings or peelings of 
potatoes, has yielded upward of fix pecks 
in quantity, and fully equal in fize to any 
ever produced from fets. 

A perfon was lately apprehended in this 
town, in confequence of having run away 
with a young lady of Leicefter. He fired 
at Mr. Wallis, one of his purfuers, and 
dangeroufly wounded him in the mouth. 
For this he will be tried at the next affizes 
for Warwick. He calls himfelf Henry 
Griflin.—This extraordinary perfon proves 
to be Fames Hubbard, who was formerly 
convicted of obtaining money of the duke of 
York, on falfe pretences ; and who flands 
charged with having defrauded fome 
tradefinen of Weftminfter under the afjumed 
title of lord Majfey; and a banker of 
Nezvmarket of 200]. under that of the 
ditke of Ormond, 

NOVEMBER 11. 

This day come on, in the court of 
king’s-bench, a long depending caufe on 
bebalfof the feamen of the late commodore 
Johnitone’s {quadron, and the troops on 
board that fquadron, under the —_ 
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of general Medows. The queftion had 

been argued fix times. It originated from 

a meditated attack upon the Cape of Good 

Hope in the late war, and the capture of 
a Dutch veffel in Saldanha Bay, which 
the lords commiffioners of appeal had de- 
termined to be ¢ good and lawful prize to 

the king,” and which the court of king’s- 
bench affirmed. 

NOVEMBER 12. 

This evening, for the firft time, the 
fire-watch, eftablifhed by the feveral in- 
furance-offices, went on duty in London 
and Weftminfter, If the fpirit of this 
fcheme is properly kept up, it will be a 
laitng benefit to the metropolis. ‘The 
engines are kept in readine{s at amoment’s 
warning, and {uch arrangements are made, 
that water may be almoft inftantly pro- 
cured, fhould any fire break out. 

NOVEMBER 14. 

Advices having been received from the 
earl of Effingham, governor of Jamaica, 
of a dreadful infurrection, at St. Domin- 
go, of the French negroes, who had de- 
iiroyed upward of zoo plantations, maf- 

‘ facred many of the white people, and 
threatened the extirpation df the whole 
colony, the Welt India merchants of 
London, apprehentive of the fame ‘fpirit 
in the Britrth ailands, applied to Mr. Pitt, 
requefting that a reinforcement of troops 

might be fent to the Welt-Indies. After 
feveral applications, anfwers, and con- 
fequent meetings on the fubjeét, they re- 
ceived, on Saturday, the following letter 
from lord Grenville : 

©To Ricuarp NEave, Efg. 
¢ Sir, 

*T have the honour to inform you, that, 
in confideration of the late advice from the 
Weit-Indies, and the application of the 
planters and merchants, his majefty has 
been pleafed, for the prefent, to give or- 
ders for fending one regiment of foot from 
Barbadoes to Jamaica. 

Iam, fir, your's, &c. 
GRENVILLE.” 

After fome debates, the merchants, 
(although they were far from thinking 
this letter fatisfaftory) came to the fol- 
lowing refolution : 

» © That the meeting mutt approve of any 
meafures which his majefty may be pleafed 
to direct for the fecurity of the Weft In- 
dia iflands, but cannot think it advifeable 
to make a permanent detachment of force 
from the windward iflands, the fituation 
of them being fuch as perhaps to require 
2) augmentation of troops.” 
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This refolution was ordered to be pre- 
fented to lord Grenville by the committee, 
with thanks for the communication con- 
tained in his lordfhip’s letter. 

NOVEMBER 16. 

This day, the printer of a morning pa- 
per, received fentence in the court of 
king’s-bench, to be imprifoned twelve 
months in Newgate, for a libel on the 
lord-licutenant, and the lady of the lord 
chancellor, of Ireland. 

NOVEMBER 18. 

A fhort time ago, a patent paffed the 
great fealto Mr. Hare, brewer, of Lime- 
houfe, for his invention of an apparatus 
for effe€tuaily retaining and applying to 
ufé the effential oil of hops during the 
boiling of worts for beer, which was 
formerly loit in the air. By the {ame ap- 
paratus, water in a veffel of any fize may 
be heated to boiling-heat, without the ap- 
plication of fire, quicker than it could Se 
heated by actual fire. 

NOVEMBER 19. 

On Tuefday, a cafe, of confiderable 
importance to the public, came before the 
court of king’s-bench, upon a {pecial ver- 
di&t. The circumttances were thefe :— 
An attion had been commenced againft 
the defendant, Mr. Smith, as the pub-. 
lifher of « newfpaper called The World, 
for inferting in it, on the 29th of January 
1791, an advertif{ement, purporting to be 
propofals for the houfe of meffrs. Sher; 
gold and Company, by way of icheme for 
the enfuing lottery ; and another adver- 
tiiement, to the like effect, for and in the 
name of meffrs. Margrave and Company, 
againft the form of the ftatute, and by 
which the defendant forfeited the {um of 
1ool.— that is ta fay, two penalties of 
scl. each fpecified by the act. 

Upon this iflue was taken by the pare 
ties, and the caufe was tried by a jury 
before lord Kenyon, 

On the trial it was ¢learly proved that 
the advertifement of meffis. Shergald and 
Company, and allo of meffts. Margrave 
and Company, appeared in the paper in 
queftion. 

The jury, on the proof of thefe fa&s, 
gave a verdict for the plaintiff for rool. 
the penalties ordered by the a€t of parlia- 
ment. 

It was agreed at the trial, that the opi- 
nion of the court fhould be taken on this 
cafe, on the point of law arifing out of it. 
Namely —‘ Whether the publifher of a 
new{paper was liable to the payment of 
thofé penalties for the infertion af thefe 
illegal paragraphs or advertifements? or 

3 Da whether 
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whether the penalties applied folely to 
thofé who had a beneficiary intereft in 
thofe fchemes ?” 

After counfel had been heard on both 
fides, the court faid, that the defendant 
was unqueftionably within the meaning 
of the a&t.— This was not the firft cafe in 
which the doé&trine was laid down, that 
printers and publifhers of newfpapers 
were refponfible for the publication of thofe 
articles, whether in the fhape of advertiic- 
ments, or otherwife, from which the pub- 
lic were injured. Public policy required, 
that the deluded multitude fhould not be 
ruined by inadvertent publications. By 
advertifing thofe illegal {chemes, the poi- 
fon was widely diffufed, and crowds of 
ignorant people reforted to the fhops of 
plunder and deftruétion ; this was a dif- 
grace even to the government of the 
country. It was fcarcely poffible to raife 
a doubt as to the illegality of thefe {chemes; 
they were direétly repugnant to the words 
and intent of the ftatute. 

Lord Kenyon faid, it was neceffary that 
the public fhould underftand, that the 
diftribution of any hand-bills, announcing 
thefe {chemes, was equally contrary to the 
ftatute. 

The other judges concurred entirely 
with his lordfhip. 

NOVEMBER 20. 

The Gazette of yefterday, contained a 
proclamation, proroguing the parliament 
of Ireland, to ‘Thuriday the 19th of Ja- 
nuary, then to fit for the difpatch of bufi- 
nets. , 

NOVEMBER 2}. 

On Saturday, a long depending caufe 
between the magiftrates of Surry and_ the 
city of London, came on before the court 
of king’s-bench, upon a fpecial verdict. 
Mr. Shepherd, who was appointed to ar- 
gue the cafe on the part of the profecution, 
ftated the following facts: —A_ general 
meeting, in purfuance of the aét 26th 
George the IId. was held by the juf- 
tices of Surry, on the 4th of September, 
for the purpofe of granting licences to 
publicans ; that the magiftrates of Lon- 
don did not attend this meeting, but met 
ona fubfequent day, and granted licences 
to certain publicans, who had been re- 
tnied them by the juftices of Surry. For 
this conduét the magiftrates of London 
were indicted. 

The queftion for the decifion of the court 
was, ‘ Whether the city of London had 
an exclufive jurifdicion to grant licences 
in the borough of Southwark, or poffeffed 
only a concurrent juridiciion with the 
juftices of Surry ?° 


After the cafe had been argued on 
both fides, the court declared, that the 
queftion before them was, whether the ma- 
giftrate of London had aéted with deco- 
rum? For no man could doubt but that 
it was indecorous to run a race in 
order to grant licences. The true quef. 
tion was, whether the city of London had 
an exclufive, or only a concurrent jurif- 
diétion in the Borough? There was no 
doubt that they had not an exclufive, but 
only a concurrent jurifdiftion, and there- 
fore they had aéted illegally ; they could 
not be ignorant of the general meeting, at 
which they might have attended as co- 
ordinate magiftrates. As to the formal 
obje&tions, the city of London, fhould 
they be advifed, might bring them in ar- 
gument before the court, but there ap. 
peared no foundation for them. 

This long-depending cafe is therefore 
determined againft the city of London. 

Whitehall, Nov. 21. On Friday laft, 
about noon, their royal highnefles the 
duke and duchefs of York landed at Do- 
ver, and arrived the day following, be. 
tween five and fix o’clock in the afternoon, 
at York-houfe, ir perfect health.— Lond, 
Gaz. 

Her royal hig wels was prefented, on 
Sunday afternoon, at the Queen’s palace, 
by the prince of Wales. On going to 
kneel, her royal highnefs was affectionately 
prevented by his majefty, who {aluted her, 
and then prefented her to the queen and 
the fix princeffes. After this, their ma- 
jefties, the duke and duchefs of York, the 
duke of Clarence, and the fix princeflts, 
dined together. , 

NOVEMBER 23. 


Yefterday evening, at a quarter before 


eight, the duke ~f Clarence went to York- 
houfe; and» — “allowed by the prince of 
Wales. 

At ten minutes after eight, their ma- 
jefties, accompanied by the princefs royal 
and princefs Augutta, in one coach, and 
the princefles Elifabeth, Mary, Sophia, 
and Amelia, attgnded by lady Charlotte 
Finch, in another, came to the great door 
of York-houfe, where they were received 
by the duke and duchefs of York, the 
prince of Wales and the duke of Cla- 
rence. 

After reciprocal falutations in the great 
ha!l, their majetties, &c. were Jed to the 
lower apartment fronting the park, where 
tea and coffee, and other refredhments, 
were prepared. ’ 

At a quarter after ten, their majefties 
and the princefles returned to the queen's 
houie, the prince of Wales, the = 
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and duchefs of York, and the duke of 
Clarence attending their illuftrious parents 
to their carriage. 

After the departure of their majefties 
and the princefles, the prince of Wales 
and the duke of Clarence returned into 
the houfe, and fupped with the duke aud 
duchefs of York. 

NOVEMBER 24. 

. At feven o'clock yefterday evening, the 
archbifhop of Canterbury, the lord chan- 
cellor, and the bifhop of_London, came 
to the queen's honfe. The archbithop 
attended by two pages and his train- 
bearer ; and the lord chancellor in his full 
robes, with the great feal of England 
carried before him, and his train borne. 

At half paft eight o'clock, the prince of 
Wales, the duke and duchefs of York, 
and the duke of Clarence, entered the 
queen’s houfe, and were immediately con- 
duéted to her majefty’s drawing-room. 

The bifhops and the chancellor were in 
afeparate room for near three quarters of 
an hour, preparing the form of the re- 
gilter. 

At nine o'clock, the bifhops and the 
lord chancellor having intimated that they 
were ready, they were admitted into her 
majefty’s drawing-room ; upon which the 
proceflion, attended by the officers of the 
chapel royal, proceeded to the grand fa- 
loon. Books of the marriage ceremony 
were delivered to all the royal family by 
the archbifhep of Canterbury. 

At the requeft of the archbifhop, a table 
was direéted to be placed in the faloon, 
which was formed as an altar, and was 
narrow enough for the archbifhop to reach 
acrofs, and join the hands of the royal 

air. 

At half paft nine, the ceremony was per- 
formed by the archbifhop of Canterbury, 
affifted by the bifhop of London: his ma- 
jefty ftanding at one end of the altar, and 
her majefty at the other extremity ; the 
duke and duchefs of York in the centre ; 
the archbifhop oppofite to them, and the 
Jord chancellor ftanding behind him ; the 
= of Wales next to the ducheis of 

ork, and the duke of Clarence next to 
the duke of York. The princefles were 
feated on chairs at a diftance from the 
altar, in the faloon. 

As foon as the ceremony was finifhed, 
the duchefs of York went to his maijeity 
and attempted to kneel, which his ma- 
jelty with fome difficulty prevented ; and, 
railing her in his arms, affectionately em- 
braced her. 

The certificate of the marriage was then 
figned by their majeities, the prince of 


Wales, the duke of Clarence, and laftly 
by the lord chancellor. After which, the 
bifhops and the lord chancellor retired, 
and immediately left the queen’s houfe. 

The royal family returned to the queen’s 
drawing-room ; and at a few minutes be- 
fore eleven o'clock, the duke and duchefs 
of York went to York-houfe; where they 
were accompanied by the prince of Wales 
and the duke of Clarence, an elegant fup- 
per having been provided by direction of 
his royai highnefs of York, for their en- 
tertainment. 

The prince of Wales gave the duchels 
away. 

The duchefs was dreffed in white fatin, 
with taffels and fringe of gold, and a 
number of diamonds; in her head drefs 
fhe wore feathers, and three brilliant pins 
prefented to her by the king at the royal 
vifit on Tuefday. The duke was in his 
regimentals—the prince was in a choco- 
late-coloured dreffed fuit—and the duke 
of Clarence in his full uniform. 

BIRTHS. 
Counts Spencer, a fon. 
Countefs of Harrington, a daughter. 

Lady of fir William Wake, bart. a fon 
and heir. 

MARRIAGES. 
M “verave of Anfpach and Bareith, to 
Elizabeth lady Craven. 

George William Rickets, efg. of 
Bithop’s Sutton, Hants, to mifs Letitia 
Mildinay, of Twyford, in the fame 
county. 

Earl of Mount Cafhell, to the hon. 
mifs King, daughter of lord King{bo- 
rough. 

DEATHS. 
R E V. Charles [aac Yorke, fon of the 
Bithop ot Ely. 

Sir Heaton Conyer, bart. 

Bamber Gafcoyne, efq. receiver-gene- 
ral of the cuftoms. 

Mrs. Midgley, mother of lady Grantley. 

Thomas Bever, efq. LL. D. advocate 
of the admiralty, judge of the Cinque 
Ports, &c. 

Right hon. Denis Daly, mufter mafter- 
general of the forces in Ireland. 

Mrs. Harrifon, reiiét of the late admi- 
ral John Harrifon. 

Major-general Smith. 

Sir Willian Ogilvie, bart. 

‘Thomas Bathurft, efq. nephew of the 
late earl Bathurit. 

Sir Thomas Rumbold, bart. 

Miis Jenkinfon, fifter to lord Hawkef- 
bury. 

Lady of fir Robert Boyd, K. B. go- 
vernor of Gibraltar, 


Lady 
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Lady of fir William Wake, bast. 

Sir Richard Acton, bart. 

Lord Chetwynd. 

Dr. Pitcairne, treafurer to St. Bartho- 
fomew’s hofpital. 

PROMOTIONS. 
MAT Eden, efq.—Envoy extraordi- 
nary and miniiter plenipotentiary to 
the court of Berlin. 

Hon. William Eliot—Secretary of le- 
gation to the faid court. 

Hugh Elliot, efq.—Envoy extraordi- 
nery and miniiter plenipotentiary to the 
court of Drefden. 

David Gray, efq.—Secretary of lega- 
tion at the faid court. 

Colone) Samuel Hulfe—Treafurer to 
the prince of Wales. 

J. Kemys Tynte, efq.—Mafter and 
comptroller of his houfchold. 

Colonel Charles Leigh--Groom of his 
bedchamber. 

Hon. major George Hanger — his 
equerry. 

Major J. Doyle—his fcretary for the 
Duchy of Cornwall. 

Captain J. W. Payne—his auditor and 
fecretary. 

PREFERMENT. 
REY: Robert Darley Waddilove, M.A. 
—Dean of Rippon. 


BANKRUPTS. From the GazeTre. 
OCTOBER 29. 
Willian Colwell, of Union-fireet, 
Lambeth, carpenter. 
Samucl Bingham, of Leather-lane, 
Holborn, button-manufscturer. 
Jofeph Johnion, of Stowmarket, in 
Suffolk, miller. 
James Mince, of Bell-{qQuare, Fo‘ter- 
lane, Cheapliide, filverfinith. 
Samuel Stevens, of the Minories, mer- 
cer. 
NOVEMBER ¥. 
John Myles, of Coleman-ftreet, car- 
nter. 
David Haywood, of Henrietta- ftreet, 
Covent-garden, man’s mercer. 
John Carruthers, of Laytonftone, in 
Efiex, grazier. 
Robert Hancocks, of Birmingham, 
founder and button-maker. 
William Lamb the younger, of Shep- 
ton-Mallet, in Somertfetfhire, baker. 
Herman Zurhorft and John Norris, of 
Goiwell-{treet, brewers and copariners. 
NOVEMCER 6. 
John Mansfeld, of Upper Newman- 
firect, Si. Marv-le-bonne, cheefemonger. 
Edmund Elkins, of Charterhoufe-iquare, 


i aaa nie 
cadinet-maker. 


George Bell, of St. Catherine’s-court 
near the Tower, victualler. , 

John Eltoft, of Chetter, liquor-mer- 
chant. 

John Eltoft and John Barnes, of 
Chefter, liquor-merchants and partners. 

William Grifhn, of Birmingham, baker. 

Jofeph Pidduck, of Kiidermintter, in 
Worcetterthire, mealmen. 

William Pallifer, af Moorfields, vic- 
tualler. 

Wiliam Wheeler, of Ifleworth, higler. 

Meyer Elias, of Gouliton-tquare, 
Whitechapel, glafs-manufa&turer. 

NOVEMBER 8. 

John Barnes, John Gardner, and Wil- 
liam Green, of St. Swithin’s-lane, Lom- 
bard-ftreet, wice and brandy-merchants, 
and copastners. 

Richard Parker, of Brmdie, im Lanca- 
thire, cailico-manufacturer. 

Edward Heaton, of Hoghton, in Lan- 
calhire, callico-printer. 

Batky Royfton, of Lindky, m York- 
fhire, cloth-manufaéturer. 

John Crane, of St. Philip and Jacob, 
in Glovcefterfliire, ¢lothier. 

John Hall, of Shrewfbury, mercer. 

NOVEMEER #2. 

Jofeph Greaves, of the Royal-Ex- 
change, infurance-broker. 

Robert White, of Iflington, mariner. 

Mark Gregory and Thomas Gregory, 
of King’s-arms-yard, London, merchants 
and partners, 

William Rowfon, of Newington-cref- 
cent, Iilington, and Richard Jackton, of 
Botton, ii New England, in North Ame- 
rica, merchants. 

David Alexander, of Wood-ftreet, 
Cheapfide, grocer. 

Thomas Redthaw, of Neweaftle-under- 
line, in Staffordfhire, upholiterer. 

Nicholas Cork, of Hornchurch, m 
Effex, ttable-keeper. 

David Taylor, of Thaviessinn, Hol- 
born, wine-merchant. 

James Meredith the younger, of Lan- 
badarnvynith, 1a Radnorfhive, drover. 

Philip Morgan, of Briftol, mafon. 

Joteph Sealy, of Foxham, in Wilts, 
dealer. 

William Adkins and Jofeph Adkins, 
of Welt Bromwich, in Staffordihire, 
woollen-drapers and copartners. 

NOVEMBER 165. 

John Pook, of Mount-fireet, Hanover- 
fquare, fadier. 

Charles Cooke, of Albion-ftreet, near 

lack-friars-bridge, in Surry, merchant. 

William Thompfon, of the Strand, 
encraver, 


Ben. 
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Benjamin Roufe the younger, of Ath 
sext Sandwich, in Kent, dealer. 

John Ferriman, of Leiceiter, baker. 

James Weed, of Mancheiter, hofier. 

John Pickering, of Pall-mall, Weit- 
minfter, wine and brandy-merchant. 

NOVEMBER 19. 

Benjamin Noah, of Smiths-arms-court, 
Church-lane, near Rofemary-lane, la- 
pidary. 

William Mead, of Baker-ftreet, Port- 
man-{quare, dealer. 

William Hill, of Uxbridge, currier. 

James Whitefett, of Bath, linen-draper. 

John Ward, of Wednefbury, in Staf- 
fordfhire, awl-blade-maker. 

NOVEMBER 22. 

William Wake, of Southwick, in 
Hants, thopkeeper. 

James Lance, of Deptford, in Kent, 
wine-merchant. 

Mordaunt Atkinfon, of Great Ruffel- 
ftreet, Bloomfbury, money-fcrivener. 

Jofeph Neave the younger, of Pooie, 
merchant. 

Henry Vervine, of Deptford, in Kent, 
foapboiler. 

David Whittaker, of Chelmsford, in 
Effex, linen-draper. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Arthollet’s Elements of the Art of 
Dying, 2 vol. 8vo. 12s. 

Pole’s Defcription of Devonhhire, gto. 
sl. sss. 

Pigott’s Striftures on the New Tencts 
of Mr. Burke, 2s. 6d. 

Hikory of the Duchefs of York, 2 vel. 
és. 

Narrative of the Lofs of the Grofvenor 
Eatt India nan, Svo. 3S. 6d. boards. 

D’Anville’s Ancient Geography, 2 vol. 
SVO. 145. 

Richardfon’s (Jonathan) Works, 40. 
2]. 48. 

Ledwich’s Antiquities of Ireland, 4to. 
21. 2s. boards. 

Laurg Valmont, a Novel, 33. 

Violet Hill, or Memoirs ct Cordelia, 5s. 

Female Geniad, a Poem, 3s. 

Wade's Method of treating Fever and 
Dytintery at Bengal, Svo. 7s. 

Curiolities of Literature, confiftine of 
Anecdotes, &c. Svo. 75s. 

Whitzker’s Review of Gibbon’s Hif- 
tery, Svo. 4s. boards. 

Wakefield's ‘Fianflation of the New 
Teftament, 3 vol. &vo 

Sanders’ Effay on the Nature and Laws 


of Ules and Trufte, dye. Ss. 








Cotton’s Various Pieces, in Verie and 
Profe, many of them never before pub- 
lithed, 2 vol. {mall Sve. 7s. 

Pindar’s Commiferating Epiftle to Earl 
Lonfuale, as. 


AVERAGE PRICES of CORN, 
From O&. 31, to Nov. 5, 1791. 


By the Standard WincHester Bufhel 
of eight Gallons. 


Wheat. Rye, Barley. Oats. Beans 
t. dit. dot. dite det. da 
’ 





! } 
London s 43 33 6% 43 9 
COUNTIES INLAND. 
Middiefex 5 3]——|3 42 6)3 ot 
Surry 5 3/3 83 42 4/4 4+ 
Hertford 5 2i——\3 62 4\4 
Bedford 41113 73 62 43 5 
Cambridge § 13 apa 113 2 
Huntingdon 5 O——3 52 3 6 
Northampton 5 5/3 10.3 62 4g 1 
Rutland 5 313 913 92 o3 @ 
Leicefter 5 74 03 102 44 7 
Nottingham 5 4/4 O!f 1'2 gig o 
Derby 6 ol———4 22 7/4 5 
Stafford § 1ol——$ 4 2 614 og 
Sciop 5S 3% 43 82 34 7 
Hereford § 3/4 ©3 102 24 1 
Worceiter § 713 94 2!2 84 ° 
Warwick § rope a 84 5 
Gloucetter 5 7}——3 62 4)3 10 
Wiits 5 ti——3 22 4/4 r 
Berks § 514 $3 3)% $3 10 
Oxtord §$ 3i——.3 312 3 x0 
Bucks 5 3—3 42 4l3 8 


COUNTIES upon the COAST. 


Fiiex 5 3/3 1913 42 5'3 9 
Suffolk 5 213 23 4'2 3/3 © 
Nortolk § 02 193 22 Of 3 
Lincoln 5 33 63 Sf 33,—- 
York $ 23113 42 24 2 
Durham 4 123 10|—~|2 24 6 
Northumb. 4 7/3 92 f02 —— 
Cumberland g 114 03 43 23 & 
Weitmorcland 6 24 63 §2 2)——= 
Lancafhire 5 Jim 3102 64 8 
Chefhire « 2/3 93 92 4411 
Mean.outh § Si—|3 62 Ole 
Somerfet S 6)——|3 32 2'3 5 
Devon 4 1j/-——|z rift 814 3 
Comwail 5 ol——='2 : o 
Dorfet $ 3-3 92 3 
Hampthire 4 11'——/3 12 3:3 12 
Satex 410——3 42 = 
Kent § 53103 602 43 6 


Peck Loaf as. 41. 
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